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As organism, according to the most ancient opinion, is nothing 
‘ but nature in the microcosm, and in the most complete self-con- 
templation, so the science of organism must bring together, as 
in a focus, all rays of the general knowledge of nature, and make 
them one. At almost all times the knowledge of general physics — 
has been considered as, at least, a necessary step and introduction 
to the sanctuary of organic life. But what scientific conception 
could the organic theory of nature borrow from physics, which, 
itself without the universal idea of nature, could only burden and 
distort it with its own hypotheses, as has generally been the case 
since the barriers have been more or less broken down which were 
believed to separate nature in general from living nature? 

The enthusiasm of the age for chemistry made it the principle 
of all organic phenomena, and reduced life itself to a chemical 
process. The explanations of the first forms of life by elective 
affinity or crystallization and of organic motion, and even the ac- 
tivities of the senses, by means of changes of composition and sub- 
stitutions, are all excellent enough, except that those who give 
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them must first explain what elective affinity and changes of com- 
position are, a question which they doubtless feel able to answer. 

It is not answered by merely carrying over and applying one 

branch of natural science to another. Each is absolute in itself, 
no one is deducible from another, and all can be truly one only 
when in each for itself the particular is comprehended in the 
general and from an absolute conformity to law. 
- Firstly, in order that medicine must become a universal science 
of organic nature, of which the separate parts are all branches, 
and that it may gain this breadth and internal unity, as well as 
give it the rank of a science, the first principles upon which 
it rests must be not empirical or hypothetical, but in themselves 
certain and philosophic. It is true that for some time this has 
been felt and recognized, more generally than has been the case 
in regard to other departments of the science of nature. Here 
also philosophy should have no other business than to bring an 
external, formal unity into the existing multiplicity, and to restore 
a reputation to the science of physicians, which has been made 
ambiguous by poets and philosophers for many a year. If Brown’s 
theory were distinguished by nothing more than by the purity 
from empirical explanations and hypotheses, the recognition and 
development of the great principle of the merely quantitative 
difference in all phenomena, and the consistency with which they 
follow from one first principle without the addition of any other, 
and without deviating from the scientific method, its originator 
would still be eminent in the history of medicine and the creator 
of a new world in this realm of knowledge. It is true that he 
stops with the idea of excitability, and still has no scientific knowl- 
edge of it, but at the same time he refuses all empirical explana- 
tion of it, and warns against the uncertain investigation of causes, 
which is the ruin of philosophy. Doubtless he did not deny that 
there was a higher sphere of knowing in which that idea could 
itself be derived and construed from a higher, as he derived that 
of forms of disease from it. 

The idea of excitability is a mere conception of the understand- 
ing, whereby the single organic thing, but not the essence of the 
organism, is determined. For the absolute ideal, which mani- 
fests itself in it objectively and subjectively at the same time, as 
body and soul, is in itself outside of all determination. The single 
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thing, the organic body, the temple which it builds for itself, is 
determinable and necessarily determined by other and external 
things. Since now the absolute ideal watches over the unity of 
form and essence in organism, as that in which alone the latter 
is the symbol of it, so it is determined—by every determination 
from without which affects the form—to a restoration of unity, and 
hence to action. Hence it is only indirectly determined, that is, 
through change of the external conditions of life, and never in 
itself. 

That through which the organism is the expression of the whole 
subject-objectivating is this, namely, that matter—which at a 
lower point is the opposite of light and manifests itself as sub- 
stance—in it is one with light (because both united are related to 
each other as attributes of one and the same), and becomes a mere 
accident of the essence of organism, and hence becomes pure form. 
In the eternal act of transition of subjectivity into objectivity, ob- 
jectivity or matter can be only an accident, the opposite of which 
is subjectivity as the essence or substance, which, however, in the 
antithesis lays aside its absoluteness and appears as mere relative 
ideal (in light). Hence it is the organism which presents sub- 
stance and accidence as completely one and as in the absolute act 
of subject-objectivation. 

This principle of matter creating its form not only determines the 
knowledge of the being of matter, but determines also that of the 
separate functions of the organism, whose type must be the same 
as the universal type of living motion, with the difference that 
the forms, as before said, are one with matter and pass over into 
it. If we review all the attempts of empiricism to explain these 
functions in themselves, as well as according to their particular 
determinations, we do not find in one of them a trace of the idea 

of comprehending them as universal and necessary forms. The 
accidental existence of imponderable fluids in nature, for which 
in the same accidental way there are in the construction of the 
organism certain conditions of attraction, combination, and sepa- 
ration, is the last forlorn asylum of ignorance. And even with 
such assumptions as these we have reached no explanation for 
any organic movement, fur instance, of contraction. They do not 
even make such movement intelligible from the mechanical side. 
It is true that the analogy between these phenomena and those 
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of electricity was early noticed; but, since the latter were known 
only as particular, not as general forms, and there was no idea of 
“ potencies” in nature, the former, instead of being placed on the 
same if not on a higher plane with the phenomena of electricity, 
were deduced from electricity as mere effects of it. Hence, even 
assuming the electric essence as a principle of activity, still other 
hypotheses were necessary to explain the peculiar type of their 
mutual attraction. 

The forms of motion which in inorganic nature are expressed 
by magnetism, electricity, and chemical process, are universal 
_ forms, which appear in the latter in a special manner. In their 
shape as magnetism, etc., they manifest themselves as mere acci- 
dents, differing from the substance of matter. In the higher 
shape which they attain in organism, they are forms which are at 
the same time the essence of matter. 

For corporeal things, whose idea is merely the immediate idea 
of themselves, the infinite potentiality of all falls outside of them ; 
in organism, whose idea is also immediately and at the same time 
the idea of other things, the light falls into the thing itself, and 
in the same relation that matter which was before perceived as 
substance is posited as accident. 

Now, either the ideal principle of matter is confined to the 
first dimension—in which case matter is only penetrated with 
form and is one with it as dimension of the being-in-itself; the 
organic being contains merely the intinite potentiality of itself as 
individual or as species—or, light in the other dimension is 
united to weight, and consequently matter is posited as accident 
for this, which is that of being in other things, and the organic 
being contains the infinite potentiality of other things outside 
iiself. In the first relation, which is that of reproduction, poten- 
tiality and reality were confined to the individual, and thus were 
themselves one. In the other relation, which is that of indepen- 
dent motion, the individual passes beyond his own circle to other 
things. Hence potentiality and actuality cannot here be united 
as one and the same, because the other things are posited as ex- 
pressly other and outside the individual. But when the two just- 
mentioned relations are united in a higher, and the infinite poten- 
tiality of other things coincides with the reality, then we have 
the highest function of the whole organism. Matter is in every 
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respect and wholly, accident of being or of the ideal, which is pro- 
ductive in itself, but here in connection with a finite thing is, as 
ideal, sensuonsly productive, and hence as sense-perception. 

And as universal nature consists only in the divine self-percep- 
tion and is the effect of it, so in the living being this eternal self- 
creation makes itself recognizable, and becomes objective. No 
proof is necessary to show that in this high realm of organic 
nature, where it breaks through its natural limits, every explana- 
tion which rests on the ordinary conceptions of matter, as well 
as all hypotheses which inadequately account for lower phenom- 
ena, is altogether insufficient. For this reason empiricism has 
gradually given up this department of science, and withdrawn 
partly behind the idea of duality, partly under the shelter of the- 
ology. 

Next to a knowledge of organic functions in the universality 
and necessity of their forms, the most important is the knowledge 
of the laws according to which their relation among themselves 
is determined in the individual as well as in the collective world 
of organization. 

The individual in this respect is confined within certain limits, 
which cannot be transcended without making its existence as 
product impossible. Hence it is subject to disease. The con- 
struction of this condition is a necessary part of the general the- 
ory of organic nature, and inseparable from what is called physi- 
ology. In general terms, it may be deduced entirely from the 
highest antithesis between potentiality and reality in the organism 
and from the disturbance of their equilibrium. But the special 
forms and appearances of disease are capable of being known 
only from the changed relation of the three fundamental forms 
of organic activity. There is a double relation of the organism, 
the first of which I prefer to call the natural one, because, as a 
purely quantitative factor of the inner functions of life, it has at 
the same time a relation to nature and external things. The oth- 
er, which is a relation of both factors with reference to the dimen- 
sions, and denotes the perfection in which the organism is an 
image of the universe, and in expression of the absolute, this I call 
the divine relationship. Brown referred only to the former (the 
natural) as the most important for the art of medicine, but did 
not therefore positively exclude the latter, whose laws alone teach 
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the physician the reasons for the forms, the principal seat of the 
maladjustment, which is at the bottom of disease; which direct 
him in the choice of remedies, and make intelligible that which 
a lack of power in seizing the abstract has called specific in the 
effects of the remedies and in the phenomena of disease. Accord- 
ing to this view, it is self-evident that the theory of medicinal 
remedies is no special science, but is only an element of the uni- 
versal science of organic nature. 

It would be a mere repetition, of what has been often and well 
said, if I should prove that the science of medicine in this sense 
presupposes not only a philosophical culture of the mind, but also 
the principles of philosophy, and if more beside general reasons 
were necessary to convince intelligent men of this truth, it would 
be the following considerations: that, in respect to this subject, 
experiment, the only possible mode of construction in empiricism, 
is impossible; that from its very nature all conceivable medical 
experience is ambiguous, and can never decide on the value of a. 
theory, because in each case there is a possibility of its having 
been wrongly employed; and, finally, that in this department of 
knowing, if anywhere, experience is first made possibly by theory, 
as is proved by the complete change in the aspect of all past ex- 
perience, caused by the theory of excitability. It is superfluous 
to call attention to the works and productions of those who, with- 
out an idea or any scientific knowledge of the first principles, 
borne onward by the force of the times, teach the new theory in 
books and lectures, in spite of its being unintelligible to them, 
making themselves ridiculous even to their pupils, because they 
attempt to harmonize that which is inharmonious and in¢éonsistent 
by treating science as if it were a historical subject, and while 
speaking of proofs are still unable to do more than relate fictions. 
One would like to apply to these what Galen said of the great 
body of physicians of his time: “So unpractised and uncultivated, 
and at the same so ready with proofs, although they do not know 
what a proof is; why should we longer contend with these un- 
reasonable creatures, and waste time over their pitiful state?” 

The same laws which determine the metamorphoses of dis- 
ease, determine also the universal, abiding transformations which 
nature effects in the production of the different species. For 
they also depend entirely on the continual repetition of one 
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and the same fundamental type under constantly changed condi- 
tions, and it is evident that medicine will not completely ascend 
into the universal organic theory of nature until it construes the 
species of disease of these ideal organisms with the same certainty 
with which true natural history construes the species of real or- 
ganisms, which must both manifest themselves as necessarily cor- 
responding each to the other. 

But what else can guide the historical construction of organ- 
isms, which the active mind pursues through its labyrinth, except 
the form of external structure, since, by reason of the eternal law 
of the reflection of the subject in and as object, the external in 
all nature is the expression and symbol of the internal, and 
changes with the same regularity and certainty ? 

The monuments of a true history of organically procreating 
nature are, therefore, the visible forms of living structures, from 
the plant up to the animal, a knowledge of which until the pres- 
ent time has been called, in a one-sided sense, comparative anat- 
omy. It is doubtless true that in chis kind of knowing compari- 
son is the first guiding principle, but not comparison with any 
and every empirical example, least of all with the human struct- 
ure, which, as the most perfect in one direction, stands at the 
limits of organization. The former restriction of anatomy to the 
human body had a very obvious reason in the use which was 
made of it in the art of medicine, but it was of no advantage to 
science itself, not only because the human organization is so 
obscure, that in order to perfect its anatomy even to the point it 
has now attained was the comparison with other organisms neces- 
sary, but also because from its potentialization it distorted the 
view of the other organisms and rendered it difficult to ascend to 
simple and universal insights. The impossibility of giving any 
account of the principles of such a complicated structure in par- 
ticulars, after themselves having barred the way, led the way to 
the separation of anatomy and physiology—which ought to corre- 
spond as internal and external—and also brought about that me- 
chanical method of exposition which is the common one in most 
text-books and universities. 

The anatomist who wished to treat his science as naturalist, and 
at the same time in the universal spirit, should, above all, first rec- 
ognize that an abstraction, an elevation above the ordinary con- 
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ception, is necessary in order to describe the real forms even his- 
torically. He must comprehend the symbolic nature of all forms, 
and see that in the particular there is always a universal form, as in 
the external an internal type is expressed. He need not ask what 
is the use of this or that organ, but rather, how did it originate ? 
and then show the pure necessity of its formation. The more 
general, and the less the view is directed to the particular case from 
which he derives the genesis of forms, the sooner will he attain 
to and comprehend the ineffable naiveté of nature in so many 
of her structures. Least of all, will he exhibit his own want of 
wisdom and reason while admiring the wisdom and reason of 
God. 

He will constantly keep the idea of the unity and inner affinity 
of all organizations, the descent from one primal type, whose ob- 
jective side only is variable, the subjective side unchangeable, and 
will consider it his only true work to present the former (the 
unity). Above all, he will search for the law according to which 
that variation takes place; he will recognize that, while the 
original type always remains the same, that also which is its ex: 
pression can be changeable only as to its form, and that there- 
fore an equal sum of reality is consumed in all organizations in 
different combinations; that, in the absence of one form, there is 
substitution by another, and the equilibrium is thus preserved. 
From reason and experience, he will make a schema of all internal 
and external dimensions into which the creative impulse can throw 
itself, by means of which he will gain for the imagination a proto- 
type of all organizations, unchangeable in its external. limits, but 
capable of the greatest freedom of motion within those limits. 

The historical construction of organic nature, complete in itself, 
would make the real and objective side of the universal science 
of nature the complete expression of ideas in the latter, and 
thereby make them truly one. 
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ABSOLUTE RELIGION. 


‘TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD PART OF HEGEL’S “‘ PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION,” BY F. LOUIS 
SOLDAN, 


We shall proceed in the following to discuss the realized idea 
of religion, or perfect religion, in which the idea has become its 
own object [of contemplation]. Religion has been defined as self- 
consciousness of God; self-consciousness, as consciousness, has an 
object, and is conscious of itself in the same; this object is also 
consciousness, but consciousness as an object, and for this reason, 
finite consciousness, a consciousness distinct from God, from the 
absolute ; this implies limitation, and therefore finitude. God is 
self-consciousness, he knows himself in a consciousness distinct 
from himself, which is, in itself, the consciousness of God; but it 
is this also for itself, since it knows its identity with God, which 
identity, however, is mediated by the negation of finiteness. This 
idea constitutes the content of religion: that it is the nature of 
God that he can distinguish himself from himself and be his own 
object, and yet remain in this distinction strictly identical with him- 
self. He is spirit. This idea is now realized ; consciousness knows 
this content, and it knows itself to be intertwined with it. In the 
idea which is the process of God, it itself is one of the elements and 
phases. Finite consciousness knows God only in so far as God 
knows himself in it; hence, God is spirit, and, more particularly, 
the spirit of his church, that is, of those who revere him. This is 
perfect religion—the idea that has become objective to itself. In 
this it is manifest what God is. He is no longer a something be- 
yond, something unknown, for he has made known to man what he 
is, not merely in an external historical way, but in his conscious- 
ness. We have, therefore, here the religion of the manifestation 
of God, since God knows himself in the finite spirit. God is sim- 
ply manifest. This is the relation here. The transition was, as 
we have seen, that this cognition of God as free spirit was, accord- 
ing to its content, still burdened with finitude and immediateness. 
This finite element has to be cancelled by the work of spirit ; it is 
nugatory. We have seen how its nugatory character has become 
manifest to consciousness. Misery and wretchedness, the pain of 
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existence, were the condition, the preparation of the subjective side 
for the conciousness of free spirit, as an absolutely free and there- 
by infinite spirit. 

(A) We shall first dwell on the general aspect of this sphere. 

1. Absolute religion is manifest religion. Religion is obvious, 
manifest only after the idea of religion exists for itself ; or, religion, 
its concept, has become an object to itself, not in limited finite ob- 
jectivity, but in being an object to itself according to its idea. 
This may be more adequately expressed thus: Religion, according 
to the general idea, is consciousness of the absolute essence. Now, 
consciousness distinguishes, and thus we have two: consciousness 
and absolute essence. These two are external in their finite rela- 
tion, namely, empirical consciousness, and essence in another sense. 

They stand in finite relationship to each other, and in this re- 

' spect they are finite to each other, and so consciousness cognizes 
_ absolute being as something finite only, and not in its truth. God 
himself is consciousness, distinction of himself in himself, and, as 
_ consciousness, he gives himself as object for what we call the side 
of consciousness. 

Thus we have always two things in consciousness, which are 
finite, and external to each other. If religion seizes and compre- 
hends itself, then the content and the object of religion are them- 
selves this totality, which is consciousness related to its own essence, 

{tn cognition of itself as essence, and the cognition of essence as 
itself ; that is to say, spirit is thus the object of religion. We have 
in this way, two: consciousness and its object; but in religion, 
which is filled with itself, which is revealed, which has grasped itself 
and comprehends itself—religion itself and its content is the ob- 
ject ; this object is the self-cognizing being, is the spirit. In this 
alone, spirit becomes the object and content of religion, and spirit 
exists for spirit only. In thus being content and object, spirit is 
self-cognition, self-distinction, and places before itself the other side 
of subjective consciousness, which appears finite. This is religion 
filled with itself. This is the abstract determination of this absolute 
idea, or religion is, indeed, the idea. For the absolute idea, in the 
philosophical sense, is the idea which has itself for an object, or, in 
other words, which has determinate existence, reality, objectivity, 
which is no longer merely internal or subjective, but has made 
itself objective, and whose objectivity is at the same time a return 
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into itself; that is to say, in as far as we call the idea the end and 
aim, it is the realized completed end and aim, which is likewise 
objective. 

Religion has for its object its own existence, namely, the con- ) 
sciousness of its own essence; it is therein objectified; it ¢s now in |) 
reality what it was in the first place as mere idea, when it was noth- 
ing but an idea, or when it was only our idea. Absolute religion is 
the manifest one, it is the religion which has itself for its content: 
and for its subject-matter. This is the perfect religion, the one (| 
which is the being of spirit or mind for itself, the religion which — 
has become objective in itself—Christian religion. It contains in-' 
separably the universal and the individual spirit, the finite and the 
infinite ; their absolute identity forms this religion and its content. 
This universal power is the substance, which, since it is just as 
much subject in-itself, now posits this being-in-itself, and thus 
creates a distinction from itself, and makes itself known to cogni- 
tion or to the finite spirit ; yet, since this is but a phase (moment) 
of universal spirit itself, the latter remains in itself, and in this 
separation or distinction returns to itself inseparate and entire. 

Theology has, commonly speaking, for its aim the cognition of | 
God as an object, which remains strictly in separation from subjec- | 
tive consciousness, and as such is an external object like the sun, | 
sky, ete., an object of consciousness ; in all these the object has 
the invariable characteristic of being something else, something 
external [a mere relative]. The idea of absolute religion, on the \' 
contrary, may be said to lie, not in the consideration of these exter-) 
nal elements, but in that of religion itself; that is to say, the unity | 
of this representation which we call God, with the subject. 

We may look upon this as being the standpoint of our present 
time, namely, that religion, religious life, piety, are the chief things 
after all, and that the object does not matter so much. Men have 
different religions, the principal thing is, that they are pious; 
our time thinks that God cannot be known or cognized as an 
object, and that, after all, our subjective manner and attitude are 
the only things of importance. This is the standpoint which may 
be traced in what has been said before. It is the standpoint of 
our own days, but at the same time an important progress, that. 
has established the validity of its infinite element, namely, the: 
consciousness of the subject as an invariable phase. There is the 
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‘ame content on both sides, and this “being in itself” (poten- 
tiality) of the two sides is religion. It is the great attainment of 
our time that subjectivity has been cognized as the absolute ele- 
ment; this determination is essential. The main point, however, 
is how it is determined. 

The following may be said of this great progress: Religion in 
the determination of consciousness is so constituted that the con- 
tent flees beyond, and thus seemingly remains estranged. What- 
ever content religion may have, if this content is seized from the 
standpoint of consciousness, it remains something that is beyond ; 
and even when the determination of revelation is added to its con- 
tent, it is nevertheless something external, something given. The 
view set forth above, namely, that the divine content is given 
or simply posited, and therefore cannot be cognized, but should 
rather be embraced passively by faith, will, on the other hand, also | 
lead to the subjectivity of feeling, which is the end and result of 
divine worship. The standpoint of consciousness is therefore not 

|[ the only one. The worshipper gives his whole heart, his devotion, 
his will to his object, and loses himself in it; in the depth of this 
devotion he has cancelled the separation which exists in the stand- 
point of consciousness. The standpoint of consciousness arrives at 
subjectivity as well, which is non-estrangement, which is the sink- 
ing of spirit into a depth which is not remote but near and present. 

This annulment of separation may, however, be conceived as some- 
thing alien, as the grace and mercy of God, as something alien, to 
which man must submit, and in relation to which he occupies a 
passive attitude. Such separation is controverted by the limita- 
tion that religion is the principal thing, or, in other words, that the 
main point is the subjective which holds in itself that which God 
wills. In the subject there is still the inseparate state of subjec- 
tivity and the other, the objectivity. In other words, the subject is 
necessary throughout the whole extent as the real relation. This 
standpoint, therefore, raises the subject to an essential determina- 

“| tion, and is connected with the freedom of spirit, which it has 
restored. There is no standpoint in which spirit is not in itself. 
The concept of absolute religion holds for its content that religion 
is objective to itself. But only the idea holds this content. The 
idea is one thing, the consciousness another. 

Thus in absolute religion the idea may have this content in it- 
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self, but consciousness is a different matter. This is the side of 
which we have become conscious, and which has shown itself in 
the characterization set forth above, namely, that it is religion 
which is the principal thing. The idea itself is as yet one-sided, 
being taken merely as being in itself; it appears in the same one- 
sided form where subjectivity itself is one-sided ; it possesses the 
determination of one of the two only; it is only infinite form, pure 
self-consciousness, the pure cognition of itself. In itself it is void 
of content, because here religion is taken simply in itself; it is 
religion in the still unreal form, since it has not yet objectified 
itself nor given itself any content. Non-objectivity is absence of 
content. 

It is the privilege of truth that knowledge should possess in 
religion its absolute content. Here, however, this content is not 
the true one, it is truth crippled or dwarfed in its growth. The 
content, of course, is there, but it is contingent, finite, and empiri-: 
cally limited, and shows a certain resemblance to the age of the 
Romans. The time of the Roman empire has much resemblance 
with ours. The subject as it is, as it exists, is conceived as infinite, 
but, abstractly taken, it changes into its opposite, and is simply 
finite and limited. Freedom in this sense is only one which 
allows a world beyond to exist; it is a longing which negates the 
distinctions of consciousness and in this rejects the important ele- 
ment and principle of spirit, and therefore is naught but spiritless 
subjectivity. 

Religion is the spirit’s cognition of itself as spirit; this pure |} . 
cognition does not know itself as spirit, and is therefore not sub- | 
stantial but subjective cognition. But the fact that this knowl- ' 
edge is simply subjective, and therefore limited knowledge, does 
not exist for subjectivity in its own shape, that is, as knowledge, 
but as its immediate being in itself, which subjectivity finds in 
itself ; it finds it in its cognition of: itself as of something strictly, 
infinite in its feeling of its finitude, and involved in this the feel 
ing of infinity as its transcendental being-in-itself opposed to its 
ing-for-itself, the feeling of longing for the inexplicable beyond. 

Absolute religion, on the contrary, contains the category of sub- |, 
jectivity, or of infinite form as identical with substance. We may | 

' give the name of cognition, of pure intelligence, to this subjec-| 
tivity, this infinite form, this unlimited elasticity of substance | 
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which can dirempt itself and become its own object. The content 

remains identical with itself because it is the infinitely substantial 

subjectivity which makes an object and content of itself. In this 

content the finite subject is again distinguished from the infinite _ 
| object. God as spirit conceived as remaining beyond, or not as a 
| living spirit in his church, is looked upon in the one-sided limita- 
| tion of an object. 

This is the idea. It is the idea of the absolute idea and of its 
perfect realization ; spirit is now the reality which exists for 
spirit, which has itself for its object, and therefore this religion 
is the manifest religion; God reveals himself. To reveal means 
this judgment of infinite form which can determine itself, which 
ean be for another; this self-manifestation belongs to the essence 
of spirit itself. A spirit that does not manifest itself is not spirit. 
In saying God has-created the world, the same is expressed as an 
act completed and finished, as something which could be or could 
not be; God might have revealed himself or not; it is, so to say, an 
arbitrary predication which does not belong to the idea of God. | 
But God as a spirit is essentially this self-revelation ; he creates the 
world not once, but is eternally creating ; he is an eternal self-rev- 
elation, and an everlasting actus. This is his idea, his definition. 

Manifest religion, which manifests spirit to spirit, is as such 
the religion of spirit, which does not close itself against another ; 
and this other is therefore but temporarily another. God posits 
the other and removes the difference in his eternal movement. It 
is the essence of spirit to be its own phenomenon; this is its deed 
and its life; this is its only deed and it itself is but its deed. 
What is it that reveals God, if it is not that he is this self-revela- 
tion? What he reveals is the infinite form. Absolute subjectiv- 
ity is the activity of determination ; this is the positing of distine- 
tions, the positing of content ; what he reveals in this way is, that 
he is the power to create these differences in himself. His being 
is, to make these distinctions eternal, to take them back, and in 

vall these to be in himself. What is revealed is that he is for an- 
other. These are the characteristics of revelation. 

2. This religion which is manifest to itself is not only the 
manifest religion, but also the one which is called revealed relig- 
ion; by this is meant, on one side, that it is revealed by God, that © 
God has made himself known to man, and, on the other side, that 
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it is revealed religion, and positive in the sense that it was be- 
stowed upon man, given to him by a power outside of himself. 

On account of this peculiarity connected in our mental view 
with the idea of the positive, it will be interesting to us to know 
what the positive really is. 

Absolute religion is indeed positive, in the sense in which every- | 
thing that exists for consciousness is-something objective for the 
latter. All things must come to us in an external way; in this’ 
sense the sensuous is positive; for there is nothing so positive as | 
what presents itself immediately to our senses. 

Everything spiritual comes to us in the same way, as finite or! 
historical spirituality ; this mode of external spirituality, and of all 
self-expressing spirituality, is just as positive. A higher and purer) 
spirituality is that in the ethical element, in the laws of liberty. || 
But according to its nature this is no such external spiritual princi- 
ple, not an externality, a contingency, but it is of the nature of pure 
spirituality itself; it comes to us, however, externally, in the first 
place as instruction, education, doctrine. In these it is given to us, 
and we are shown that it is valid. The civil laws and those of the 
state are also positive; they extend over us, they are for us, they 
are valid; they have existence ; not such existence simply that we 
ean let them alone, that we can ignore them, but rather in such a\ 
way that in this externality they are for us subjectively some- | 
thing essential, something which binds us subjectively. 

When we comprehend, cognize, the law, that crime should be 
punished, and find it rational, it is essential for us not only in the 
sense that it is valid for us because it is positive, or because it ex- 
ists, but it has also internal validity in our reason as something 
essential, since it is internal, rational. 

The fact that it is positive does not deprive it in any way of the 
characteristic that it is rational and our own. The laws of free- 
dom have always a positive side, a side of reality, externality, con- 
tingency, in their manifestation. It is necessary to determine 
laws; in the determining of the quality of penalty, and, still more, 
in that of the quantity, we have already this external element. 

The positive element cannot be omitted in penal laws; it is 
quite necessary ; this last determination of the immediate is some- 
thing positive, something that is not rational. In pronouncing pen- 
alties, for instance, a round number is usually taken; no reasoning 
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can tell what measure is absolutely just. Whatever is positive 
according to its nature, is irrational: it needs determination in a. 
way that has nothing rational in it. 

This side also is necessary in manifest religion : since there is in 
it the historical, the externally manifest element, there is also ne- 
cessarily the positive and contingent element in it, which may exist 
in this form or any other. So we see that this contingent element 
is found also in religion. By virtue of the external, of the phe- 
nomenon which is posited with it, the positive always exists. 

But we may distinguish the positive as such, the abstractly posi- 
tive, and the positive in the form and asthe law of freedom. The 
law of freedom is valid not because it exists, but because it is the 
characteristic of our own rationality; it is no longer something 
positive simply, something that happens to prevail, when it has 
become known as this characteristic. Religion, too, appears posi- 
tive in the whole content of its teaching, but it must not remain 
thus a mere matter of memory, a mere conceptive image in the 
mind, 

In regard to the verification of religion, the positive element has 
the signification that the external must bear testimony of the truth 
of a religion, and is to be looked upon as the ground of the truth 
of a religion. In some instances this verification has the form of 
the positive as such. There are miracles and evidences which are 
to prove that the character of the individual giving these revela- 
tion is divine, and that he has taught this or that doctrine. 

Miracles are changes in the natural order of the sensuous world, 
which are perceived, and thus perception itself is sensuous, because 
it concerns sensuous changes. In regard to these perceptive ele- 
ments, these miracles, it has been said that they furnish a verifica- 
tion for sensuous man, but it is only the beginning of a verification, 
an unspiritual verification by which the spiritual cannot be verified. 

The spiritual as such cannot be directly verified by the unspirit- 
ual or the sensuous. The main thing of this side of the miracles 
is, that they are set aside in this way. Reason may attempt to ex- 
plain miracles in the natural way, and may say much that is prob- 
able against them, that is, it may dwell on the external, on the 
occurrence as such, and reason against them. The main point of 
view of the reason in regard to miracles is that the spiritual cannot 
be verified externally. For the spiritual ranks higher than the 
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external and can be verified only by itself and in itself; it can } 
prove itself only in itself and by itself. This is what may be called | 
the evidences of spirit. This is expressed in the history of religion | i 
itself: Moses performs miracles before Pharaoh; the Egyptians 
did the same with their enchantments; this cuttabaly means that 
no great value is attached to it. The most important thing, how- © 
ever, is that Christ himself says: “There are many that will say 
that they have done many wonderful works in my name, and then 
will I profess unto them that I never knew them.” Here he him- 

"self rejects miracles as a true criterion of truth. This is the princi- 
pal consideration and we must hold to it; the verification through 
miracles is asphere that does not concern us; the evidence of spirit 
is the true evidence. This evidence may be manifold. It may be 
indefinite, general, as something that satisfies the spirit, and, by 
appealing to it, calls forth its silent approval and is in harmony 
with it. Thus in history the noble, sublime, moral, and divine, 
appeal tous ; for these, our spirit bears evidence. This may remain — 
a kind of general harmony, an approbation given by our inner | 
nature, our sympathy. But it may also become connected with © 
our insight and our thinking; this insight, in so far as it is no- © 
thing sensuous, belongs directly to thinking ; no matter what it is, | 
whether it has the form of reasoning, distinctions, etc., it is activity 
according to our own determinations of thinking, that is, accord- 
ing to the categories. It may be more or less elaborate, it may 
form the principal presupposition of his heart and his spirit in 
general—presuppositions of general maxims which are valid for 
him and accompany him through life. It is not necessary that 
these maxims be conscious ones, they may be the mode and man- 
ner in which his character is formed, they may be the universal 
which has gained firm footing in his spirit ; this then has become 
something fixed, something firmly enehiahet 3 in his mind ; it will 
then rule him. 

On such a firm basis and presupposition, his reasoning and deter- 
mining process may begin. There are many degrees of culture, 
many walks of life, and there are various needs. But the highest 
need of the human mind is thinking (which is the evidence of 
spirit), in such a way that it does not exist merely in the harmoni- 
ous response of a first sympathy, nor in the other manner in which 
there are certain firm bases and principles in the mind on which 
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conclusions and inferences may be built. The evidence of spirit in 
its highest form is philosophy, in which the conception purely as 
such develops the truth from itself; and, developing, we cognize 
and see the necessity of this development in and through itself. 

Faith has often been contrasted with thinking in the saying, 
that there is no conviction about God and religion possible in any 
other way, except by thinking; thus the proofs of the existence of 
God have been sometimes considered the only way of knowing 
the truth and of arriving at conviction. 

But this testimony of spirit may exist in various, different ways. — 
We must not demand that truth shall be apprehended by all men 
in the philosophical way. The needs of individuals differ accord- 
ing to their education and free development, and, according to these 
various stages of development, we find the demand of and the con- 
fidence in the belief in authority. 

Miracles also find their place here, and it is interesting to see 
that they are limited to this minimum. There is therefore the 
positive element also in this form of the testimony of spirit. Sym- 
pathy, this immediate certitude, is on account of this immediate- 
ness something positive, and ratiocination, which starts from some- 
thing posited or given, has the same basis. Man alone has relig- 
ion, and religion has its ground and seat in thinking activity. 
Heart and feeling are not the heart and feeling of the animal, but 
the heart of thinking man, thinking heart and feeling ; and what- 
ever religion exists in this heart and feeling, exists in the thinking 
activity of this heart and feeling. Whenever we begin to infer, to 
reason, to state the cause, we do this by thinking. 

In so far as the doctrines of Christian religion are contained in 
the Bible, they are given in’a positive manner, and when they 
become subjective, when spirit gives its testimony for them, this 
may be done quite in the immediate way, so that it strikes the 
innermost nature of man, his spirit, his thinking, his reason, and 
they are harmonious with him. Thus the Bible is for the Christian 
the basis, the main basis, which has this effect upon him, which 
harmonizes with his soul, and gives this firmness to his convictions. 

But it follows that, because he thinks, he can not stop at these 
immediate testimonies and admissions, but must proceed to 
thoughts, contemplations, reflections, on this: subject. This then 
leads to the further development of religion, and in the higher, 
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most perfect form, it is theology, or scientific religion, when this _ 
content is known, in a scientific way, as the testimony of spirit. | 

Then the antithesis is presented in the assertion that the Bible is 
in itself enough for this purpose, and that we ought not to go be- 
yond it. Thisis in one respect a perfectly correct principle. There 
are men that are very religious and do nothing else but read the 
Bible and recite its verses, who possess a high degree of piety and 
of religiousness; but they are not theologians, for there is no 
science, no theology, in them. Goetze, the Lutheran zealot, had a 
famous collection of Bibles. The devil may quote Scripture, but 
this alone does not constitute the theologian. 

As soon as there is more than the mere reading or repetition of 
the verses, as soon as so-called explanations begin or the reasoning 
and exegesis in regard to the meaning, man has begun the pro- — 
cess of ratiocination, reflection, and thinking, and then the princi — 
pal point is, whether his thinking is correct or not, and how the — 
thinking is carried on. 

It is of no use to say that these inferences or assertions are based 
upon the Bible. As soon as they are no longer the words of the Bi- 
ble, a logical form is given to this content; the content receives its 
logical form, or, there are certain presuppositions made in this con- 
tent, and with these we preceed to the explanation; they are the 
permanent element in the explanation ; we bring with us mental 
views which direct our expositions. The expositions of the Bible 
show the content of the Bible in the form and mode of the think- 
ing of the time when they are made; the first exposition was quite 
different from the present one. 

Such presuppositions are, for instance, that man is good by nature, 
that God cannot be cognized. What a distorted idea of the Bible 
must he have, who harbors such a prejudice in his head! Man 
carries these prejudices with him to his task, although it is very 
essential to the Christian religion to cognize God, and in it God 
has even revealed himself and shown that he is. 

The positive may enter here, however, in another way. It is 
therefore important to know whether this content, these notions 
and assertions, are true. 

For this is no longer the Bible, but words, which the spirit con- 
ceives internally. If the spirit utters them, they assume a form 
which the spirit has given to them, a form of thinking. The form 
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given to this content is to be examined. There the positive ele- 
ment enters again. Here it has the meaning that the formal logic 
of the syllogism, for instance, the thought-relations of the finite, 
are presupposed. 

Then, according to the nature of the syllogism, the finite alone 
and only what belongs to the nature of the understanding, can be 
grasped ; it is not adequate to the divine content. The content is 
thus radically spoiled. 

Wherever theology is not merely the quoting of the Bible, but 
goes beyond the mere words, wherever it addresses itself to the 
feelings and the heart, it uses forms of thinking, it enters into the 
province of thinking. If theology uses these forms by chance, 
accidentally, as it were, in as much as it has presuppositions, preju- 
dices, the process is something contingent and arbitrary, and the 
investigation of these forms of thought belongs to philosophy 
alone. Theology turning against philosophy is either unconscious 
that it uses these forms, that it thinks, and that it is important to 
proceed according to the laws of thinking, or this effort is not 
meant in earnest, but is a deceit. In that case it wishes to reserve 
for itself this arbitrary, contingent thinking, which is here the 
positive element. 

The cognition of the true nature of thinking will disparage mere 
arbitrary thinking. This contingent, arbitrary thinking is the posi- 
tive element which enters here. Only the idea for itself frees 
itself truly from this positive element; for in philosophy and in 
religion is found this higher freedom which thinking as such is in 
itself. 

The doctrine, the content likewise, receives the form of the 
positive, it is validity, it is valid in human society. All law, all 
that is valid, has this form, namely, that it is being and as such it 
is for everybody the essential, the valid. But this is only the form 
of the positive ; its content must be the true spirit. 

The Bible has this form of the positive ; one of its verses says: 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life;” here it makes 

| some difference what spirit we carry in us during the reading, and 
what spirit animates the words. It is necessary to know that we 
| bring with us the concrete spirit, the thinking, reflecting, or feel- 


ing spirit, and we must be conscious of this spirit, which is active 
and grasps this content. 
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Grasping or comprehending is not a passive act of reception: on 
the contrary, when the spirit comprehends, this comprehension is 
at the same time its activity ; in the mechanical alone one side is 
passive in receiving. The spirit comes in contact with the object 
to be grasped ; this spirit has its apperceptions, its concepts: it is a 
logical being, it is thought-activity, and this activity the spirit 
must know. Thinking may proceed in this or that category of 
finitude. 

It is the spirit which begins in this way with the positive, but | 
the essential point is, that it be the true, right, and holy spirit | 
which comprehends and knows this content and the divine as 
divine. This is the testimony of spirit which may be more or less | 
developed. 

The main point in regard to the positive is therefore that the 
spirit is thinking, that it is an activity in the categories and de- 
terminations of thinking, and that the spirit is active in all this, 
whether it feels or reasons, etc. Some people do not know this, and 
are not aware that in receiving they are active. 

Many theologians, in their exegetic activity, while they believe 
that they are purely receptive, do not realize that they are active in 
this, inasmuch as they reflect. If this thinking is thus contin- 
gent in its proceeding, it surrenders itself to the categories of fini- 
tude, and with this it is rendered incapable of comprehending the 
divine element in the content; it is not the divine but the finite 
spirit which proceeds in such categories. 

By such finite conceptions of the divine which is in and _ 
itself, by this finite thinking of the absolute content, it has hap- 
pened that the fundamental doctrines of Christianity have, as far 
as the greater part is concerned, disappeared from dogmatics. 
While philosophy is not the only science that is orthodox, yet it 
is at present preéminently so; the principles which have always 
been valid, the fundamental truths of Christianity, have been pre- 
served and maintained by it. 

In considering this religion we do not proceed historically 
after the manner of the spirit that begins externally, but we begin 
with the idea. That activity which begins with the external is 
receptive on one side only; on the other hand, it is activity. 
Our mode here is essentially such activity, and, moreover, activity 
accompanied by the consciousness of thinking directed towards such 
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activity, towards the course of the categories of thinking; of think- 
ing which has examined and cognized itself, which knows what it 
thinks, and knows which are the true and which the finite cate- 
gories of thinking. That we begin, however, with the positive, 
is a part of our education and necessary there; but here we must 
leave this mode behind us in order to proceed scientifically. 

8. Absolute religion, as it appears from these considerations, is 
the religion of truth and freedom. For truth means that we do 
not look upon what is objective as upon something strange or alien. 
Freedom expresses the same as truth with the limitation of ne- 
gation. The spirit is for the spirit, and 7¢ és this; it is therefore 
its own presupposition ; we begin with the spirit as subject; it is 
identical with itself, it is the eternal perception of itself, and it is 
therefore at the same time comprehended only as a result, as an 
end. It is self-presupposition, and, in the same manner, the result, 
and is only as the end. This is the truth, this attribute of being 
adequate, this power of being object and subject. That the spirit 
is its own object is the reality, it is the idea, the absolute idea, and 
this is the truth. In the same way absolute religion is the religion 
of freedom. Freedom, abstractly, is the relation to something ob- 
jective, as to something which is not strange or alien; it is the 
same as truth, the only difference being that freedom has also in it 
the negation of the difference of estrangement, and this appears in 
the form of conciliation. The latter begins with this, that there 
are different existences standing opposed to each other: God who 
has over against himself an estranged world, a world which has 
become estranged from its essence. Conciliation is the negation of 
this separation, this disunion, and consists in the cognition of each 
other, in finding in the other one’s self and one’s essence. Thus 
reconciliation is freedom ; it is neither passive, nor in the state of 
Being simply, but it is activity. Each of these, reconciliation, 
truth, freedom, is a general process, and can therefore not be ex- 
pressed, without onesidedness, in a single sentence. The princi- 
pal concept is that of the unity of the divine and human nature: 
God has become man. This unity is, in the first place, only in 
itself [or potential], but in the sense that it is eternally created and 
actualized ; this creation or actualization is liberation and reconcil- 
iation, which is possible only by this potentiality (“durch das an 
sich”). It is the substance which is identical with itself, that. 
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forms, as such, the basis; but as subjectivity it is that which eter- 
nally actualizes and creates itself. 

The result of all philosophy is that this idea is the absolute 
truth ; in its purest form it is logic, but it is just as much the 
result of the observation of the concrete world. This is truth: 
that nature, life, and spirit are organical throughout, and that each 
separate one is but a mirror reflecting this idea, so that it appears 
in it as particularized, as a process in it, so that this unity is mani- 
fested in the difference. 

Natural religion is religion on the standpoint of consciousness 
merely ; absolute religion contains this standpoint as well, but it is 
only comprised in it as a transitory element; in natural religion 
God is represented as something alien in natural shape, or religion 
has only the form of consciousness. The second form was that of 
spiritual religion, of spirit which remains limited finitely ; in this 
respect it is the religion of self-consciousness of the absolute power, 
of the necessity which we have seen; the One, the power is the 
insufficient element because it is only abstract power, and, accord- 
ing to its content, is not yet absolute subjectivity; it is only ab- 
stract necessity, abstractly-simple being-by-itself [i. e., undeveloped 
being]. 

The abstraction in which power and necessity are conceived, as 


yet, on that stage, constitutes finitude; and the special powers, © 


| 


God’s, determined actording to spiritual content, constitute the _ 
totality by adding to this abstraction the real content. And, lastly, | 


the third religion is that of freedom, of self-consciousness which  $ 


forms at the same time the consciousness of the comprehensive | 
reality and determinateness of the eternal idea of God himself, and | 


in this objectivity is at one with itself. Freedom is the character- 
istic of self-consciousness. 
THE METAPHYSICAL CONCEPT OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 


(B) The metaphysical idea of God means here the pure idea only, 
which becomes real through itself. The definition of God in this 


1 TransLator’s Note.—This stage has not yet arrived at the insight that there is iden- 
tity between the irresistible, external power and the spiritual clement in man; there is, 
therefore, consciousness of this power above, but not yet the self-consciousness of iden- 
tity with it. 
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connection is, that He is the absolute idea, that is to say, that He is 
spirit. But spirit, the absolute idea, has the meaning that he is 
the unity of concept and reality, so that the idea is in and by 
itself as in its totality, and in the same way as the reality. This 
reality is the revelation, manifestation existent for itself. In so 
far as this manifestation has in itself the attribute of difference, 
there will be found in it also the determination of finite spirit, of 
human nature, which is finite contrasted with that idea; while we 

{thus call the absolute idea the divine nature, the idea of spirit is 
to be the unity of divine and human nature. But the divine na- 
ture is nothing but absolute spirit, hence this unity of divine and 
human nature is the absolute spirit itself. But the truth cannot 
be expressed in one proposition or sentence. The two are differ- 
ent, the absolute concept and the idea, as the absolute unity of its 
reality. Spirit i is therefore the living process by which the unity 
in itself of the divine and human nature becomes for itself and is 
produced. 

The abstract definition of this idea is the unity of idea with 
reality. In the form of the proof of the existence of God, the | 
proof is formed by this transition, this mediation, that the exist- 
ence of God follows from the idea. It must be remarked here 
that in the other proofs we started from finite being which was 
the immediate, and from which we reasoned towards the infinite, 
towards true being which appeared in the form of infinity, neces- 
sity, absolute power, which is at the same time wisdom having end 
and aim in itself. Here, however, we start with the idea, and pass 
over to being. Both are necessary, and this unity must necessarily 
be shown by starting from one as well as from’ the other, for the 
identity of the two is the truth. The idea as well as being, the 
world, the finite, are one-sided determinations, each of which re- 
verts into the other and exhibits itself first in the phase of being a 

| dependent part, and secondly in the phase of being able to pro- 
\ duce the other determination which it carries in itself. In the 
idea alone they have their truth, i. e., both are posited, neither can 
have the exclusive function of remaining a beginning, or original 
element, each must present itself rather as the transition into the 
other, i. e.,each must be something posited. This transition has a 
contrary signification, each is represented as a stage in this pro- 
cess, i. e., it is the transition from the immediate to the other, so 
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that each is something posited; on the other hand, it has the signi- 
fication, that it is something which produces and posits the other. 
In this way it represents the one side of the movement as well as 
the other. 

If we were to show in the idea the transition into being, we 
should say first, that the category Being is in itself quite empty 
and poor; it is abstract self-identity ; this last abstraction and affir- / 
mation is in its ultimate abstraction entirely indeterminate im-/ 
mediateness. If there were nothing else in the idea, this last 
abstraction, at least, would still be attributable to it, namely, the 
idea 7s. Even when determined simply as infinity, or, in a more 
concrete signification, as unity of the universal and particular, as 
universality which particularizes itself and thereby returns into 
itself, we find that this negation of the negative, this relation 
to itself, this -being, is taken quite abstractly. This identity with 
itself, this category, is at the very outset contained essentially in 
the idea. 

It must be said, however, that the transition from the concept to 
being is rich and full, and contains the deepest interest of reason. 
The comprehension of this relation between concept and being is 
an important interest of our time. It requires to be said, why this 
transition is of such interest. The appearance of this contrast | 
an indication that subjectivity has attained the culmination of its 
being for itself, and has arrived at the totality of knowing itself as / 
infinite and absolute. The essential determination of manifest 
religion is the form by which the substance is spirit. One side in 
the contrast is the subject itself, that is, the realization of the idea 
in its concrete signification. The reason that this contrast appears 
so difficult, so infinite, is that this one side of reality, this side of ; 
subjectivity, the finite spirit, has attained to the comprehension of | 
its infinity. The subject cannot be Being before it is the totality, | 

_ before it has attained this freedom ; .then, however, it will be true 
also that the subject is indifferent to this Being; and that the sub- 
ject is for itself, aud that being then stands on the other side as an \ 
alien, other thing. This is the special reason why the contrast may | 
appear as infinite, and there is therefore at the same time a lively — 
impulse to cancel this contrast. This demand to cancel the con- 
trast lies also in its totality, but this annulment has become infinitely 
difficult because the contrast is so infinite, and the alien, the other, 
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is so entirely free. It is being that is beyond, that is on the other 
side. 

The greatness of the standpoint of the modern world is this ab- 
sorption of the subject in itself, the cognition which the finite has 
of itself as the infinite, while the contrast still clings to it, which it 
feels compelled to cancel. For thus the infinite stands over against 
an infinite, and the infinite posits itself as finite, so that the sub- 
ject on account of its infinity is compelled to cancel this contrast 
which has deepened itself to its infinity. The contrast or antithe- 
sis is: I am subject, free, I am a person for myself, and therefore 
I let the other, the alien, go free which ‘is on the other side and 
remains there. The ancients never arrived at the consciousness of 
this contrast, nor at this dilemma, which only spirit, that is for 
itself, can bear. Spirit itself is only this: to comprehend itself 
as infinite in its opposite. The standpoint, as it presents itself 
here is, that we have on one side the idea of God, and on the 
other side we have being, contrasted with this idea; and the 
demand is then to effect the mediation of both, so that the idea 
should unfold itself and become being, or that the other, the an- 
tithesis, should arise out of being. We must give a brief exposition 
of the manner and mode in which this is done, and also of the 
form of reasoning. 

, The form which this mediation has is the ontological proof of 
the existence of God, in which the idea is made the starting- 
point. Now, what is the idea of God? It is that of the most 
real, it must be grasped affirmatively only, it is determined in 
itself, its content has no limitation, it is the whole of reality, and 
only as reality it is without limit, and thus it might be said, there 
‘is nothing beyond this but a dead abstraction, as has been re- 
marked before. The possibility of this idea, i. e., its identity 
free from contradiction, is shown in the form of the understand- 
ing. The second step is, that it is said that being is a reality, 
non-being is a negation, and compared with it a privation; the 
third is the conclusion: Being is reality, therefore, which belongs 
to the idea of God. 

What Kant has said against it resulted in the destruction of 
this proof, and has become the opinion of the world. Kant says 
that, from the concept of God, his existence cannot be inferred by 
any sophistry or quibble ; for Being, he says, is something different 
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from concept; since we distinguish them, and the two are op- 
posites, and therefore the concept cannot contain being: for it 
stands on the other side. He says further: Being is no reality, all 
reality is attributed to God, and therefore it is not contained in the 
concept of God, namely, because being is no determination of con- 
tents but pure form. Whether I imagine a hundred dollars, or 
possess them, the money itself is not changed thereby; it is the 
same content whether I have it or not. Kant thus takes the con- 
tent to constitute the concept or idea, that being does not belong 
to what is contained in the concept. One may indeed say this, 
provided one understands by concept the determination of content, 
and distinguishes content and form, which comprises the thought, 
and these, on the other hand, from being. All content is therefore 
on the side of concept, and on the other side remains nothing but 
the determination of being. Briefly expressed, this is as follows : 
The idea or concept is not being; they differ. We can cognize 
nothing of God; we can know nothing ; we may form concepts of 
him, but this does not show that our concept is correct. 

We know well enough, indeed, that anybody can build castles 
in the air, which have no existence. It is an appeal to popular 
prejudice, and in this way Kant has produced a negative result in 
the common judgment, and has gained the multitude over to him- 
self. 

Anselm of Canterbury, a thoroughly learned theologian, has 
presented this proof in the following way: God is the most per- 
fect being, the essence of all reality ; now, if God is a mere con- 
cept of imagination, a subjective concept or idea, He is not the 
most perfect being, for that only we consider perfect which is not. 
merely an imagined concept, but has at least being. This is quite: 
correct, and a presupposition which everybody has in himself, 
namely, that what is merely an image of conception is imperfect ; 
that only is perfect which has also reality, that only is true which 
as in the same way in which it is thought. Now, God is the most 
perfect, therefore He must be in reality and being just as He is in 
concept. Even in our own image-concepts we find the truth that. 
image-concepts and ideas are different ; and we find there further 
that whatever is only an image-concept is imperfect, and also that 
God is the most perfect being. Kant does not prove the differ- 
ence between concept and being, he simply assumes it in a popu- 
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lar way, and it is allowed to stand—but it is only of imperfect 
things that common-sense has any image-concept. 

Anselm’s proof, as well as the form it has received in the onto- 
logical proof, contains the idea that God is the embodiment of all 
reality, and therefore he contains also being. This is quite correct. 
Being is such a poor and empty determination that it is predica- 
ble of the concept immediately. The other is, that being and idea 

or concept are also distinct from each other; being and thinking, 
_ ideality and reality, are distinct and opposite, and this contrast is 
_ to be cancelled, and the unity of both determinations is to be so 
| exhibited that they become the result of the negation of the con- 
_ trast or antithesis. Being is contained in the idea. This reality, 
| unlimited, yields empty words, empty abstractions only. It must 
_ therefore be shown that the determination of being is contained 

affirmatively in the idea, and this would be the unit of idea and 
being. 

But they are different at the same time, and so their unity is 

| the negative unity of both, and the important step is the cancella- 
tion of the difference. The difference must be discussed, and the 

| unity restored after this difference, and exhibited. It is the office 

of logic to show this. The logical sequel, namely, that the idea or 
concept is just this movement which determines itself as being, 

_ that it is the dialectic, the movement to determine itself into 

_ being, into the opposite of itself, all this is a further develop- 
ment which is not given in the ontological proof, and this is its 
defect. 

As regards the form of the thought of Anselm, it has been re- 
marked that the meaning of the content is, that the idea presup- 
poses reality, because God is the most perfect being. Here it is 
necessary that the idea should objectify itself for itself. 

| God is thus the most perfect thing, as posited merely in mental 
representation or image conception ; but, measured with the most 


perfect, the mere concept of God appears deficient. There the 
concept is the scale of measurement, and then God, as a mere 
concept, as a mere thought, is inadequate to this scale of measure- 
ment. 
Perfection is but an indefinite mental representation, or image- 
concept. And yet, what is perfect? The determination of perfec- 
tion we see immediately only in that which is opposite to what it 
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is here applied ; namely, it is the thought only of God, and there- — 
fore the perfect is the unity of thought, or concept, with the — 
reality, and this unity is therefore here presupposed. When thus | 
God is posited as the most perfect, He has here no further deter- 
mination; He is only as such, and this is his determination. It 
appears from this that the question turns simply on this unity of 
concept and of reality. This reality is the determination ‘of per- 
fection, and at the same time that of the deity itself, and this is 
really also the determination of the idea. More, however, is re- 
quired for the determination of God. 

In the Anselmian expression of the idea, the presupposition is 
in fact the unity of idea and reality; and, on account of this cir- 
cumstance, this proof does not give satisfaction to reason, because 
the supposition is just the point in question. The thought that. | 
the idea limits itself, in itself, and that it objectifies itself, is a | 
later insight which results from the nature of the idea, and could — 
not be there at first. This is the insight into ™ way in which 
the idea itself cancels its one-sidedness. 

If we compare this with the opinion of our age, which bases 
itself upon Kant’s view, we find this: man thinks, perceives, wills, 
and his volition exists side by side with the thinking; he thinks: 
and also conceives, he is a sensuous-concrete, and at the same time © 


rational being. The concept of God, the idea, the infinite, the un- . 


limited, is according to this view a concept only which we form for. 
ourselves, but we must not forget that it is nothing but a concept 
which is in our head. Why do we say, it is only a concept? The 
concept is something imperfect, since thinking is but one quality, 
one activity among many others in man; e.g., we measure this 
concept by the scale of reality, which we have before us in con- 
crete man. Man, of course, is not only a thinking being, he is 
also sensuous, and may have sensuous objects even in his thinking. 
This, indeed, is only the subjective side of the concept, we find it 
imperfect on account of the scale by which we measure it, because 
the latter is concrete man. It may be said that the concept is 
taken to be nothing but a concept, the sensuous to be reality, that 
what is seen and felt is reality. This may be said, and many hold 
this view who recognize nothing as reality but what they feel and. 
taste; but let us hope that it is not quite so bad that there are 
people who ascribe reality to the sensuous, but not to the spiritual. 
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It is the concrete, total subjectivity of man which is before the 
mind as the scale of measurement, and, measured by it, conceiving 
is nothing but conceiving. 

If we compare them with each other, the thought of Anselm 
and the thought of modern times, we find that both make presup- 
positions—Anselm that of infinite perfection, the modern view 
that of concrete subjectivity of man in general. The idea, when 
compared with this perfection, or, on the other side, with this 
empirical presupposition, appears something one-sided and unsat- 
isfactory. In the thought of Anselm the attribute of perfection 
has, however, the meaning that it is the unity of idea and reality. 
In the doctrines of Descartes and Spinoza, God is likewise the first 
principle, the absolute unity of thinking and being—cogito, ergo 
swum, the absolute substance. The same is true of the doctrine, 
of Leibnitz. 

What we have on one side is a presupposition—which, in fact, 
the concrete is—namely, the unity of subject and object; and, 
measured by this, the idea appears deficient. The modern view 
says: Here we must stop and insist that the idea is the idea 
only and does not correspond to the concrete. 

Anselm, however, says: We must not maintain that the subjec- 
tive idea is fixed and independent. We must, on the contrary, 
correct its one-sidedness. Both views have in common that they 
have presuppositions. The difference lies in this, that the mod- 
ern world takes the concrete for its basis, while Anselm’s view, 
which is the metaphysical one, builds on the absolute thought, on 
the absolute idea, which is unity of idea and reality. This old 
view is the higher one, inasmuch as it does not take the concrete 
in the sense of empirical man, in the sense of empirical reality, 
but as a thought. It ranks higher also in this, that it does not 
cling to what is imperfect. In the modern view the contradiction 
between the concrete and what is only an idea is not cancelled ; 
the subjective idea is valid, must be retained as subjective—it is 
the real. The older side has here decidedly the advantage, because 
it lays the principal stress on the idea. The modern view, in one 
_ respect, is further advanced than it—positing the concrete as the 
unity of idea and reality, while the older view stops with the ab- 
stract idea of perfection. 


The Absolute Religion. 


C. Division. 


The absolute, eternal idea is— 

1. God, in and for himself, in his eternity, before the creation 
of the world, outside of the world. 

2. Creation of the world. This created and alien being dirempts | 
itself in itself invo the two sides of physical nature and finite 

spirit. What has thus been created is the other, the alien, some- 
thing that is posited in the first place as external to God, But, it 
is essential to God that He conciliates with himself this alien and 
this particular that has been posited as separated from him, and, 
when the idea has dirempted itself and has fallen away from him, 
leads it back to kis truth. 

3. This is the way and the process of conciliation by which the 
spirit has united with himself what it had separated from itself in 
its diremption and in its self-antithesis, and by which it is the holy 
spirit and spirit in its church. 

These are, therefore, not distinctions in an external manner 
which we make, but the activity, the developed life of the abso- 
lute spirit itself. This is its eternal life, the development and 
return of this development into itself. 

The further explication of this idea is that it is universal spirit, 
and that it posits the totality of all it is; that it posits itself, de- 
velops, realizes itself in its three determinations, and, only in the 
end; becomes completely what was at the same time its presuppo- 
sition. It is at the beginning as a totality, it presupposes itself, | 
and is the same also at the end. Spirit must be considered, there- 
fore, in the three forms or elements in which it posits itself. 

These three forms, as has been said, are: (a) eternal being in 
and for itself, or the form of universality ; (b) the form of the 
phenomenon, or that of particularization or being for others; (c) 
the form of the return out of the phenomenon into itself, or of 
absolute singularity. 

In these three forms the divine idea unfolds itself. Spirit is the 
divine history, the process of self-distinction, of diremption, of 
self-return—it is the divine history and must be considered in each 
of the three forms. 

In regard to subjective consciousness, the three forms may be 
defined as follows: The first form has the element of thought— 
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God, in pure thought, is as he is in and for himself, as he is mani- 
fest, but has not yet become phenomenon ; God, in his etern:il 
essence, in himself, but manifest. The second form is that he is in 
the element of mental representation or image-concept ; in the ele- 
ment of particularization, where consciousness is involved in the 
relation to. others, to the alien—this is the phenomenon. The third 
element is that of subjectivity assuch. This subjectivity is partly 
immediate as sensibility, mental representation or image-concept, 
emotion, partly as subjectivity, as idea, as thinking reason, as the 
thinking of the free spirit, which is free only by its return into 
itself. 

In regard to place or space, the three forms are to be explained 
as development and history, which, as it were, proceed in different 
places. Thus the first divine history is outside of the world, and, 
spaceless, outside of finitude—God as he is in and for himself. 
The second is the divine history as real in the world—God in 
perfect existence. The third is the internal place, the church 
which is in the world, but at the same time lifting itself to heaven, 
and, as a church, having already in itself heaven, that is full of 
mercy, active in the world, and present. 

It is possible to determine these three elements distinctively in 
regard to time also. In the first element God is outside of time ; 
he is eternal idea in the element of eternity, in eternity as it is 
contrasted with time. Thus, time existing in and for itself, un- 
folds itself, and spreads out as past, present, and future. Divine 
history, secondly, is as phenomenon, as history. It is as existence, 
but as existence descended into phenomenality. As phenomenon 
it is immediate existence which at the same time is negated, and 
this is the past. The divine history is thus as the past, as his- 
tory in the proper sense. The third element is the present, 
which is limited present only, not the eternal present, but the one 
which distinguishes the past and future from itself; it is the ele- 
ment of sensibility, the spiritual now of the immediate subjectiv- 
ity. But the present must also be the third: the church lifts 
itself to heaven. Thus it is a present which elevates and essen- 
tially conciliates itself, which is completed to universality by the 
negation of its immediateness, a perfection which, however, does 
not yet exist, and is therefore to be conceived as future. A Now 
of the present, which has perfection before itself; but this per- 
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fection is distinguished from this now (which is immediateness), 
snee it is posited as future. 

We have to consider, in general, the idea of God as divine self- 
revelation, and this revelation must be taken in the three deter- 
minations that have been mentioned. 

_ According to the first, God is for the finite spirit purely as think- 
ing. This is the theoretical consciousness in which the thinking 
subject is quiet and passive and is not yet posited in this relation, 
in this process, but lies in the entirely unmoved repose of the 
thinking spirit. There God is thought for and by the subject and 
through the self-distinction which remains in the pure ideality and 
does not attain phenomenal existence, he manifests himself, and 

_is immediately in himself. This is the first relation, which is for 
the thinking subject only, which is filled by the pure content 
alone, This-is the realm of the Father. 

The second determination is the realm of the Son, in which 
God is for the image-concept or mental representation, as an ele- 
ment of representation—which is the stage of the particular in gen- 
eral. In this second standpoint, that which was other than God and 
alien, without having this determination, receives the determination 
of being other and alien. In the first standpoint, God as the Son 
is not distinguished from the Father, and is expressed only in the 
mode of emotion. In the ‘second element the Son receives the. 
determination as the other or alien, and we thus step out of pure 
ideality and thinking into image-concept or mental representation. 
If, according to the first determination, God there created only the. 
Son, here he produces nature. Here nature is the other or alien, 
and the difference thus receives its due. The alien is nature, is the 
world in general, and the spirit which relates to it is the natural 
spirit; what we called subject before enters here as the content— 
man is here involved with the content. If man is here related to 
nature and is natural himself, he is so only within religion: this 
is, therefore, the religious view of nature and man. The Son 
enters the world, and this is the beginning of faith. We speak 
already in the sense of faith when we speak of the entering of the 
Son. God can not properly exist for finite spirit, as such, since, in 
so far as he is for it, it is implied immediately that the finite spirit | 
does not grasp its finitude as being, but that it stands in a relation 
to spirit and conciliates itself with God. As finite spirit it is posit-, 
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ed as departure, as separation from God ; and thus it is a contra- 
diction to its object and content, and this contradiction forms the 
necessity of its annulment. This necessity is the beginning; the 
consequence is that God must assume being for spirit, and that the 
divine content presents itself to the latter; and, since this spirit 
exists empirically and finitely, God’s existence will become ap- 
parent to him in an empirical manner. But, since in history the 
divine element becomes evident to spirit, it loses the character of 
being merely external history and becomes divine history, the 
manifestation of God himself. This forms the transition of the 
realm of the spirit, and contains the consciousness that man in 
himself is conciliated with God, and that conciliation ¢s for man. 
The process of conciliation itself is contained in the form of wor- 
ship. 

It should be observed that we do not distinguish here, as we did 
in previous places, between idea, shape, and form of worship, for 
we shall see in this treatise how the form of worship has every- 
where immediate influence. We may make the following general 
observations: The element in which we are is the spirit; the 
meaning of spirit is that it manifests itself, that it is absolutely for 
itself, and, as it is conceived, it is never alone, but always with 
self-manifestation for another, for cts other, e. g., for the side which 
is finite spirit. A form of worship is the relation of finite spirit 
to the absolute, and therefore we have a form of worship in each 
of these elements. 

We must distinguish in this how the idea in the several ele- 
ments is for the idea, and how it appears in mental representation 
and image-conception. Religion is universal, not only for the per- 
fect and conceiving thought, for philosophical consciousness, but 
the truth of the idea of God is manifest also for the representative 
consciousness, and has the necessary determinations which are 
inseparable from mental representation or image-concepts. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


4A PARAPHRASE OF DR, KARL ROSENKRANZ’S ‘‘ PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM,” WITH ADDITIONAL 
REFLECTIONS. BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


(Second Part.) 
SECOND DIVISION. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION OR DIDAOTICS. 


§ 80. Mens sana in corpore sano is correct as a maxim of ped- 
agogics, though often false in the judgment of the empiric, for 
we do really sometimes find mens sana in corpore insano as well 
as mens insana in corpore sano, and yet all normal activity should 
strive to secure a true harmony of soul and body. The develop- 
ment of intelligence presupposes physical health. Thescience of 
the art of teaching is what we call didactics. As has already been 
said, it is conditioned first of all by orthobiotics ; but, besides this, 


it depends in the sphere of mind on psychology and logic. In its 
process it must unite a careful consideration for psychology with a 
logical method. 


First 


The Psychological Presupposition. 


§ 81. If we would have any sound philosophy on this subject, 
we must, before we touch the subject of didactics, have examined 
somewhat closely the nature of mind itself, as it is unfolded in 
psychology. Any other treatment of the subject would be pre- 
mature and ill-considered. We, therefore, take for granted some 
knowledge of those subjects on the part of our readers, as it would 
be out of place to unfold the entire subject in a treatise on peda- 
gogics. We speak then of psychology only so far as is necessary 
to substantiate our propositions with regard to the educational 
work in hand, which is conditioned by it. 

§ 82. The most important conception of all those taken from 
psychology is that of attention. Mind is essentially self-activity. 
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What it does not make its own does not exist for it. We often 
speak as if something external did of itself make an impression 
on the mind, but this is never really the case. Nothing produces 
any effect on the mind, if the mind has not itself rendered itself 
receptive to it. Without this self-excited activity, the object 
produces no impression upon it, and it passes unaffected by it, 
because it has not been conscious of it. An illustration might here 
be drawn from medicine. The germs of disease do not affect that 
body which from its perfectly healthy activity offers no fruitful 
ground for their reception and growth; while the enfeebied or 
diseased organism welcomes them, and there they take root and 
grow. One man passes physically unconscious of danger through 
a plague-stricken city, while another is at once attacked because 
his body offers a welcoming ground for the all-present germs. It 
might also be illustrated in the moral world—one is unconscious of 
and untouched by evil, while another drinks it in. Every individ- 
ual has his own horizon line of perception, which varies with his 
character and cultivation: As no two of us can ever see the same 
- rainbow, or have precisely the same horizon ; as no two can ever 
be conscious of precisely the same thoughts. This illustration may, 
however, perhaps mislead, for spirit does not exclude spirit as 
matter excludes matter. And, though we do exclude others from 
our material horizon, we need not necessarily exclude them from 
our spiritual horizon. Attention is the directing of the mind to a 
certain object of thought with the purpose of comprehending it in 
its unity and in its distinction from other objects. The mind vol- 
untarily relinquishes its hold upon other objects for the time, in 
order to fix upon this one; and, if this essential, spontaneous ac- 
tivity of the mind be lacking, it gains absolutely nothing. All 
success in teaching and learning depends upon the clearness and 
strength with which we distinguish objects and thoughts from 
each other. If, as the old Latin proverb’ implies, he who does 
not distinguish clearly does not teach well, it is as true that he 
who cannot draw clear distinctions well cannot learn. 

- § 83. Since the art of attention depends on the self-determina- 
. tion of the person, it can be fostered, and the pupil can be made 
attentive by his teacher. Education must accustom him to a 
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sharp, quick, and many-sided attention, so that he shall gain by 
his first examination of the object of attention an exact and true 
idea of it, and shall not be obliged to make repeated efforts to 
acquire this. We must have no patience with that half-attention, 
that sort of twilight and half-light of intelligence in which one is 
obliged to correct and re-correct his first impression, because the 
attention was not sufficiently awake to make that first impression 
correct. 

Nothing is of more vital importance to the teacher than to be 
convinced that it is his business to create and to cultivate the 
habit of close attention, and to know that, if his pupils are not 
attentive, it is his own fault: It is his business to make them so. 

. That is what his vocation means, and, when he has done, this, 
he might almost be said to have done his work. But how often 
we hear teachers speaking of their pupils as inattentive in much 
the same way as they might say, “ Poor boy, he is humpbacked !” 
as if want of attention were a natural deficiency for which al- 
lowance was to be made. Make a child thoroughly attentive to 
what you say to him at all times, and show him where to go for 
mental food, and your work is done. All that is then wanting, 
time will accomplish. It is the teacher’s essential business to 
make his pupils attentive, and, if he fail here, he fails asa teacher, 
whatever else he may be. 

§ 84. We must never forget the principle of psychology, that 
the mind does not consist of a bundle of faculties as a collection 
of different powers, but that all which it does proceeds from differ- 
ent activities of the one and identical subject. They are all a part 
of his very nature, so that education must vot omit to foster and 
strengthen them all. It is quite correct to say, according to the 
old principle a potiori fit denominatio, that man is distinguished 
from brutes by his power of thinking, and that in his thinking he 
distinguishes several volitions as inclinations; but we must never 
forget that to be a perfect man he must also possess feeling and 
imagination. The special directions which the cognizing intelli- 
gence may take in its activity are: (1) Perception or Observation ; 
(2) Conception or Representation ; (3) Thinking. These are all 
interwoven and interdependent, and thus act by and through each 
other. Perception does not, however, only rise into conception, or 
conception into thinking; but thinking returns into conception, 
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and conception into perception. We might say that in the infant 
the perceptive faculty is most active; in the child the conceptive, 
and in the youth the thinking faculty; and then we might with 
some reason distinguish here in the development of the youth an 
intuitive, an imaginative, and a logical period. 

Serious errors arise if we do not carefully observe these differ- 
ent elements, and the way in which they are actively related to each 
other, and if we confuse the different forms in which they appear 
in the different stages of growth. The child thinks, while he per- 
ceives, but his thinking is as it were concealed from him, because 
it is unconscious ; and when he has acquired perceptions he makes 
them into conceptions, and demonstrates to himself his own free- 
dom by playing with them ; his play must not be looked upon as 
simply enjoyment. The child in play is occupied in trying the 
various perceptions which his consciousness has accumulated, by 
his own self-determination and by his power of idealizing—i. e., 
he has gathered material for use. Now he takes a pleasure in estab- 
lishing the fact that he is the master of this material, and not it of 
him. He will do with it what he, the master, pleases ; a board shall 
be a ship, the grass the ocean; anything shall be what he wills it 
to be. Wedo not mean that the child consciously tries the validity 
of his perception-material as against his will, but he does it never- 
theless, and his most enjoyable plays have the most of this element 
in them. The stories that children most like are those that have 
the most of this element. All these stories trafisgress the narrow 
limits of actuality, and their caprice is not attractive to the ab- 
stract understanding, which would rather present to the children 
the commonplace tales of “ Charitable Ann,’ “Heedless Fred- 
erick,” or “Inquisitive Wilhelmina.” It praises above all “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” which, while it relates curious and uncommon 
things, yet contains nothing which is absolutely impossible. But 
‘the desire of the child, wiser than the schools, laughs these to scorn, 
and revels in impossibilities— Jack the Giant-Killer,” “ Puss in 
Boots,” the “ Arabian Nights,” and all sorts of delicious fairy 
fancies; and thus, and only thus, it grows healthily into youth, 
where, with the assuming of the earnest duties of life, imagination 
grows less vivid, and the understanding and reason come to the 
helm. 
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I. The Intuitive Epoch. 


§ 85. Perception, the first act of intellectual culture, is the un- 
fettered grasping by the mind of an object which is directly present 
to it. According to this definition, education can have nothing to 
do with the act, because the act must be entirely uninfluenced from 
without, and the mind be left to its own innate power. It can only 
render aid so that the grasping may be more easy, i. e., 1. It can iso- 
late the object which is to be apprehended. 2. It can facilitate the 
transition from one to another. 3. It can call attention to varied 
points of interest, so that the return to an object once examined 
may not become wearisome or monotonons, but have an ever-fresh 
charm. Here, at the very beginning, comes in for the teacher the 
principle of repetition which is one of his main tools, and the 
necessity of making that necessary repetition so varied in its as- 
pects as never to weary the pupil by monotony. Lacking the 
ingenuity necessary to do this last, any one might as well decide 
. to embrace some other calling than that of teacher. The way in 
which one amuses an infant illustrates the helps which edu- 
cation may offer to the art of perception. We hold up a ball, i.e., 
1. We isolate it from the mass of surrounding objects in which it 
was lost ; 2. We transfer the interest from the ball to the string 
which holds it, or to its own motion as we roll or toss it; 3. We 
call attention to its color or size or softness. 

§ 86. But direct perception of many things is impossible from 
their extent or distance, and yet it is necessary that we have per- 
ception of many things, and, therefore, we make use of pictures 
to enlarge the field of the sense of sight. But we cannot have 
many objects represented at their actual size, and this implies the 
necessity of a reduced scale of measure, and this again implies 
some need of care that the representation may not convey to the 
mind an idea of too large or too small a real object. To the 
picture, then, explanation must be added.. 

§ 87. The picture is a’ wonderful aid to the teacher when it is 
correct and characteristic. Especially those pictures should be 
correct which represent natural objects or historical persons or 
scenes. If they are not correct, it is better not to use them, as 
they will do no good even if they do not do harm. : 
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Picture-books seem to have been first used as a means of instruc- 
tion in the second half of the seventeenth century, or after the de- 
cay of the art of painting, and to have followed from miniature 
painting. Up to that time public life was more given to the pictu- 
resque in its arms, furniture, houses, and churches, and people were 
more weary of actual seeing because they led a constantly wander- 
ing life. After this time, when, in the fury of the Thirty Years’ 
War, all arts of painting and sculpture and the Christian and 
Pagan mythology had died out, there began to be felt a need of 
picture representations. The Orbis rerum sensualium pictus, 
which was to be also Janwa linguarum reserata, appeared in 1658 
and was reprinted in 1805. It has been followed by a mass of 
illustrated books on all subjects. The historical illustrated books 
were divided into two classes: Biblical and secular. These are in 
countless numbers, but most of them very poor. It is deplorable 
to see what daubs are put into the hands of children. They are 
not wanting in high color but in correctness, to say nothing of 
character, they are good for nothing, and the most annoying 
thought about them is that for the same money and with the same 
labor something quite different could have been produced with a 
little application of conscientiousness and scientific knowledge. 
The uniformity in the books offered in our stores is really disgrace- 
ful. Everywhere are presented to us the same types, especially in 
the ethnographic department. How much better would it be if, 
in representing the Hindoo nation, we were shown types of the 
four castes which have conditioned the history of the nation! In- 
stead of this, we have perhaps a picture of a dancer. In natural 
history we have too often the representations of some imaginative 
artist, or the drawing of some miserable specimen. But there are 
signs of improvement here. In architectural drawings and in 
landscapes much has already been done. 

§ 88. Children seem to have a natural desire to collect specimens 
~—such as plants, butterflies, beetles, shells, skeletons, etc..—and 
this desire can be strengthened and directed so that their powers 
of perception shall gain in exactness and vividness. They ought 
especially to be practised in drawing, so that they can make good 
copies from the real objects. Drawing in schools is not to be re- 
garded so much as a practice in art as a means of educating the 
sight so that the child may judge somewhat correctly of distance, 
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size, and color, and if he can be thus led by carefully graded les- 
sons to a knowledge of the elementary forms of nature, he will — 
have gained a power which will, in many ways, both theoretical 
and practical, be of great service to him. 

Although we should not expect much esthetic effect from pic- 
tures given as illustrations, inasmuch as the child must concentrate 
his attention on the distinguishing features of form and color 
rather than on the harmony of the whole and the style of execu- 
tion, yet we should never omit to give children some idea of what 
true art is. If real works of art are to be found in the neighbor- 
hood, we can trust to the power which these will exercise over the 
child, and we must patiently await their moral and esthetic effect. 
Our American children are greatly at a disadvantage in this mat- 
ter in comparison with the children in any European capital, for 
we have none of the art treasures either in painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, which must have so powerful an influence on the 
children brought up in their atmosphere. The art of photography 
in its various forms will, in some degree, assist us here. As it is 
certainly the study of the human spirit and its manifestations, and 
not the study of the works of nature, which has the greatest hu- 
manizing and developing effect upon our minds, we should make 
every effort to bring the study of art to bear on the child’s 
mind. 

§ 89. But the study of pictures may become only a means of 
mental dissipation without any gain to the mind if it be not ac- 
companied by explanation. Pictures are not instructive in and 
by themselves. They must be interpreted by means of human 
thought: the mere looking at them is utterly valueless. The 
tendency in our time is now to amuse children by looking simply, 
and to avoid all real effort of hard thinking. _But as Gladstone 
remarks: There has as yet been no way found to make attention 
and inattention equal in their results. It is not alone the thing in 
itself that we want. We must go behind the thing itself for a 
knowledge which shall not be merely empty and useless. But 
illustrations are the order of the day, and in the place of enjoyable 
descriptions we often find only miserable pictures. We can reach 
beyond mere things in order to gain a comprehension of their 
real nature, only and solely by the power of hard thinking. The 
danger of Kindergartens lies exactly here. If they turn out chil- 
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dren with an utterly dissipated habit of mind and with an insatiate 
desire to be amused, they have done the children irretrievable 
harm. But in good hands the Kindergarten may prove the best 
means for the correction of thoughtless, unsystematic mental ac- 
tivity. 

§ 90. The ear as well as the eye must be cultivated. But, while 
we must look at music as an educational means, we must not for- 
get its ethical influence. Hearing is the most internal of our 
senses, and is, therefore, to be treated with the greatest care. 
Especially should the child be led to consider speech, not merely 
as a means by which he can obtain the gratification of his desires 
and make his thoughts known, but as a something from which 
real pleasure is to be derived in itself. He should be taught to 
speak distinctly and expressively, and this is possible only through 
a higher degree of care and deliberation. Nothing is more neg- 
lected in English-speaking schools than a proper study of the 
mother tongue. Matthew Arnold has recorded this in his “ Re- 
port on the Schools of the Continent” with regard to English 
schools, in comparison with those of Germany and France, and 
the criticism would have applied to American schools as well. 
American voices are not good, therefore they should be treated 
with special care. The high and shallow tones should be lowered 
and deepened, and this can be done in our schools. And with 
regard to the language itself, it should be made an object of spe- 
cial exercise and study from the earliest school years. That time 
would not be wasted which was given daily to a conversation ex- 
ercise in which the pupils should be led to express their own ideas 
correctly in their own language; at any rate, it should be a 
teacher’s constant duty to demand and enforce the use of pure and 
correct English in every word spoken in school. 

The Greek nation gave the greatest care to the musical’ educa- 
tion of their youth. We find the evidence of this set down with 
the greatest clearness in the Republic of Plato, and in the last book 
of Aristotle’s Politics. With modern nations also, music occupies 
a large share of attention, and is a constant element of educa- 


1“ Music,” with the Greeks, included what we should call belles-lettres—the arts 
over which the nine Muses presided—not only music proper, but rhetoric, poetry, 
‘and the drama and stage presentation. 
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tion. Pianoforte playing is very general, and singing is also much 
practised ; but the ethical significance of music is sometimes over- 
looked. It is too often considered as a means for social display 
only, and the selections played are of an exciting or even baccha- 
nalian character. This style greatly excites youthful nerves. But 
speech, the highest form of personal manifestation of the mind, 
was treated with the greatest veneration and respect by the ancient 
world. We moderns write and read so much that the art of speak- 
ing clearly, correctly, and agreeably has much degenerated, and 
we do not gain any compensation for this loss by the art of modern 
so-called “ declamation.” We are left to hope for an improvement 
in this respect by means of the greater freedom of speech which 
now prevails in our political and religious life. 


Il. The Imaginative Epoch. 


§ 91. Through our forms of perception, aided by reflection, we 
gain mental pictures which the mind has the power of sum- 
moning at will at any time, and in the absence of the object which 
originally produced them. This power we callimagination. The 
mental picture may be (1) exactly like the perception which orig- 
inally gave rise to it; or (2) it may be at its pleasure changed and 
combined with other pictures; or (3) it may be held in the form 
of abstract signs or symbols, which the mindinvents for it. Thus 
we have the powers of (1) the recognition of perceptions ; (2) of 
the creative imagination, and (3) memory ; but, for the full develop- 
ment of these subjects, we must turn to psychology. 

‘§ 92. (1) The mental picture which we sketch from an object 
may be a correct one, or it may be imperfect, or very faulty, ac- 
cording as we have observed it without prejudice as it properly 
exists; or as we have beheld it accidentally confused with other 
objects, and have thought its qualities to be essential, which were 
really only accidental at the time of observation. Education must 
form a habit of comparing the observations which we make with 
our conceptions, in order to distinguish in the object those quali- 
ties which are essential and really belong to it from those which 
are accidental, and, therefore, foreign. On this critical examina- 
tion depends the correctness of our conceptions. 

§ 93. (2) Our conceptions are to an extent limited by the mate- 
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rial found for them in our previous perceptions, but we exercise a 
perfectly free control over the combination or altering of them. 
We can at our will create out of these elements innumerable pic- 
tures, and these we do not recognize as anything presented to us 
from outside, but as our own creation. This is a pleasurable action 
of the mind, but it is not as a mere pleasure that the science of 
education has to consider it. The student of education sees the 
reaction which our power of idealizing sets up against the limits 
necessarily fixed by our receiving chance impressions from without, 
and the conditions under which we can reproduce them by means 
of our creative imagination. Thus we do not paint for ourselves 
merely the actually existing world, but we create for ourselves and 
out of ourselves a new world of our own. 

§ 94. This faculty is most surely and most easily cultivated by 
means of poetry, which pedagogics must therefore employ as a 
valuable means. The imagination must learn to appreciate what 
is good taste here by a study of the classical works of the creative 
imagination in this field. And for youth the classical works are 
those which nations have produced in their early or childish: pe- 
riods. These works present to the mind of the child the picture 
of the world which the human mind in the necessary stages of its 
development was forced to sketch out for itself. This is the real 
reason why children never tire of the stories of Homer, or of the 
Old Testament. Polytheism and the heroism which belongs to 
it are as real elements of childish imagination as monotheism 
and its prophets and patriarchs. Our view is above and beyond 
both, because it really contains them both as elements, while it 
comes to us by means of both of them. 

The most genuine stories for children, from seven to fourteen, 
are always the same: those which are always to be honored as an 
inheritance from the nation and the world. For example, we can 
not fail to notice in how many thousand forms the stories of Ulys- 
ses have been reproduced as tales for children. Becker’s “ Tales 
of Ancient Times;” Gustave Schwab’s beautiful “Stories of the 
Olden Time;” Karl Grimm’s “Old Stories,” ete., what were 
they if deprived of the legend of the silver-tongued wily favorite 
of Pallas and the divine Swineherd? The stories of the Old 
Testament up to the separation of Judah and Israel are equally 
inexhaustible. These patriarchs with their wives and daughters, 
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these judges and prophets, these kings and priests, are made no- 
thing but models of virtue by the slip-shod morality which would 
strike out everything hard or uncouth from the books which it 
prepares for “our dear children.” Precisely because the dark side 
of human nature is not wanting, because envy, vanity, evil desire, 
ingratitude, craftiness, and deceit are found among the fathers and 
leaders of the “chosen people of God” have these stories go great 
an educational value. Adam, Cain, Abraham, Joseph, Samson, 
_ and David are as truly world-historical types as Achilles and Pa- 
troclus, Agamemnon and Iphigenia, Hector and Andromache, 
Ulysses and Penelope. 
- § 95. Each nation and people has in the primitive epochs of its 
own history enough material for pictures which will fill the imag- 
ination of children, and will make familiar to them the character- 
istic traits of the past of their own people. 

The Germans have a great number of such stories. Sueh are the 
“ Horn-covered Siegfried,” the “‘ Heymon Children,” the “ Beauti- 
ful Magelone,” “ Fortunatus,” the “ Wandering Jew,” “Faust,” 
the “ Adventurous Simplicissimus,” the “ Schildbiirger,” the “ Isl- 
and of Felsenburg,” “ Lienhard and Gertrude,” etc., etc. Also 
the art-works of the great masters which have a national signifi- 
cance must be included, as, e. g., the “ Don Quixote ” of Cer- 
vantes. Such books as these should be left where the children will 
find them and pick them up. They should not be urged to read 
them, but allowed to come on them, as it were by chance. They 
will not absorb what in them may be coarse, but they will gain a 
somewhat of health and nobleness from them, and a taste for such 
food as will make them turn away with disgust from the sensa- 
tional so-called children’s stories of the present day. Of those 
which it were desirable for children to read in English, for instance, 
are Swift’s “ Gulliver’s Travels,” Lamb’s “ Essays,” “ Don Quix- 
ote,” Cooper’s novels, Scott’s novels, “ Arabian Nights,” Johnson’s 
“ Voyage to the Hebrides,” ete., ete., Homer and Virgil in rhymed 
translations. They will not read much of Lamb’s “ Essays,” and 
yet, after all, they will get a flavor from them which will be a good 
influence for them. 

§ 96. The most general form in which the imagination of chil- 
dren finds exercise is that of fairy stories. Education must see to 
it, however, that these are the genuine stories, the product of a 
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nation’s thought, and not in the form in which modern poets have 
sometimes dressed them up, and which are really only frightful 
caricatures. 

The fairy stories of India are really at the head here, since they 
proceed from a nation of children, as it were, who lived almost 
wholly in the imagination. As we have them given to us through 
the Arabians in the time of the caliphs, they have lost their ex- 
clusively Indian character, and have become, in the tales of Sche- 
herezade, a book whose fame is as broad as the world, and with 
which no local traditions, as, e. g., Grimm’s collection of German 
stories, though they are indeed admirable, can in any wise compare. 

The stories which have been written especially for the improve- 
ment of children, which are full of moral teachings and hints, are 
very repulsive to the liberty-loving imagination of children. They 
do not have the true ring in them. We must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that-there seems to be some improvement in this respect, since 
we have learned the difference between the natural poetry of a 
people, which is perfectly artless and not reflective, and poetry which 
is conditioned and limited by criticism and an ideal. Even the 
picture-books of children show symptoms of improvement. We 
do not have so often now those useless books in which the let- 
ters of the alphabet, highly colored, form the chief attraction. 
But such writers as Hofman, who gave us “Slovenly Peter” have 
shown that even seemingly trivial things can be treated with 
genius, provided one is blessed with it, and that nothing is more 
opposed to the imagination of the child than childishnesg, an effort 
after which has ruined so many would-be authors of books for chil- 
dren. They have attempted to come down with dignity from their 
own lofty standpoint, and have fallen into the bottomless pit of 
inanity, and the children have spurned their works as they de- 
served. We have begun to understand that, when Christ promised 
the kingdom of heaven to little children, it was possibly for other 
reasons than because they had, as it were, the privilege of being 
thoughtless and foolish. 

Hans Christian Andersen in our day has given us a perfect 
specimen of what genuine children’s stories are; and Lewis Car- 
roll has also nearly, but not quite, approached him in his “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” and “Through the Looking-Glass,” in which 
the unchecked fancy is allowed to run perfectly wild, as it does in 
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the mind of a healthy child. But too many of our “Children’s 
Magazine” writers fall into the error of supposing that stories 
about children are necessarily stories for children. 

§ 97. As the child grows towards manhood, the stories given to 
him should take on more of the earnest character of real life, and 
imagination must yield to reality. We must learn to look on the 
world no longer as an aimless play, but as it really is, a genuine 
battle. In the place of the entrancing epic poem he must now be 
given tragedy, which will, through sensations of fear and pity, pre- 
sent to him human destiny with all its darker shadows of sin and 
atonement. Biography now becomes of value in the department 
of history, such as Plutarch’s “Lives”’ in ancient history, and in 
modern, the autobiographies of Augustine, Cellini, Rousseau, 
Goethe, Varnhagen, Jung Stilling, Moritz Arndt, ete. In these 
autobiographies the youth can see how the individual characters 
grew as they came in contact with surrounding circumstances, how 
they were influenced by these, and how these in turn influenced 
them. These, as well as memoirs and letters of distinguished 
men, are of great use to the youth who, by studying the battles of 
others, thus learns how he shall best fight his own. He will learn 
to know nature and ethnography by means of volumes of tray- 
els, which will make him a sharer in the charm and joy-of the 
first discovery, and this is a much more delightful possession than 
the mere general consciousness of the results of the achievements 
of the race. 

But, while we thus widen the horizon of knowledge of facts 
by instructive literature, we must not omit, at the same time, to 
secure wider views of the realm of ideas. This we can do best 
by what we shall call philosophical literature. Of this there 
are only two kinds to be recommended: (1) well-written trea- 
tises which endeavor by a thorough treatment to solve the con- 
ditions of some single problem, and (2), when the mind is strong 
enough, some standard works of philosophy. German litera- 
ture is especially rich in works of this kind, as those of Lessing, 
Herder, Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Humboldt, and Schiller. 
Nothing ruins the mind of a youth more than the study of works 
of mediocrity, or those of a still lower grade. Nay, they even 
devastate, spoil, and narrow his powers of appreciative feeling by 
their empty, hollow, and constrained style. People are apt to say 
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that the real classical works are too hard, and that the student 
must approach these by means of those of less depth and difficulty. 
This is a wide-spread and most dangerous error, because these so- 
called Introductions, Explanatory Essays, Easy Expositions, Com- 
prehensive Abstracts, are very much more difficult to understand— 
for the reason that they lack all originality and all sharply-drawn 
distinctions—than the classical works to which they pretend to 
open an approach. Education must inspire the youth with cour- 
age to attack the real classics, and must never allow him to think 
(as a discretion born of prejudice will often tell him) that he can- 
not understand such works as Fichte’s “ Science of Knowledge,” 
Aristotle’s “ Metaphysics,” and Hegel’s “ Phenomenology.” No 
science suffers so much as philosophy from this false popular opin- 
ion, which understands neither itself nor its authority. The youth 
must learn how to learn to understand, and to this end he must 
know that all things cannot be understood at first glance, but that 
there are ideas so valuable and life-giving as to demand that he 
have patience, that he read over and over again, and then that he 
think over what he has read. 

§ 98. (3) The imagination is always going back into perception 
for the materials out of which to create its images. These percep- 
tions nay have some resemblance to the perception which lies at 
the root of the conception, in which case they are more or Jess sym- 
bolic, or they may be only arbitrary creations of the imagination, 
and then they are pure signs. The voluntary holding fast of one 
of these perceptions created by the imagination, the recalling of 
the conceptions denoted by them, we generally call Memory. This 
is not a special power which the mind has of recalling things, e. g., 
names or persons or dates. But, properly speaking, memory is as 
to its form the stage of annulment of the mental image; as to its — 
content, it arises from the interest which we take in a subject. 
When we are very much interested in anything, we give it on 
that account a very careful attention, and if we give. it a careful 
attention the reproductive imagination can easily recall it. These 
states of the mind being given, the fixing of a name or of a 
date which relates to the action in which the mind was so ab- 
sorbed presents no difficulty. When the interest and attention 
are so vivid, it seems that no effort is needed to impress the 
memory. All so-called mnemonic aids only make more instead 
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of less difficult the act of memory. This is in itself a double 
action, consisting of (1) the fixing of the sign, and (2) of the con- 
ception which rests upon it. But a mnemonic sign adds yet an- 
other conception by means of which the data about whose mem- 
ory we were concerned shall be more firmly held, and since this 
is arbitrary we add another stage to memory which is already two- 
fold. We must first recall the sign, however arbitrary or arti- 
ficial it may be, and then also its relation to the thing we wish to 
remember. To be of any real help to the memory, we must not 
try to help it at all. We must simply place the object clearly 
before the mind in the presence of the infinite power of the self- 
determination, which is the prerogative of mind. 

It will thus be seen of how immense importance is the cultiva- 
tion of the power of attention which has been before spoken of. 
All the teaching in the world will do no good if the attention 
is not vividly excited, if the child has not attained the power of 
self-control, self-management, by which he can at once and stead- 
ily give his attention to any required subject. And if this power 
has been acquired, then the teacher has nothing to do but simply 
to place the object in the focus of these rays of attention, and it 
will be firmly memorized, even without voluntary effort on the 
part of the pupil. The problem of instruction is thus perfectly 
simple. First teach the child control over his own mind, and then 
simply lay before him what you wish him to make his own. 

Lists of names, as, e.g., of the Roman emperors, of the popes, 
of the caliphs, of rivers, mountains, authors, cities, ete., also num- 
bers, as, e. g., the multiplication table, the melting-points of min- 
erals, the dates of battles, of births and deaths, etce., must be 
learned without aid. All indirect means only make the matter 
more difficult. We should use them only when the interest or 
attention has been weakened, and they should then be invented 
by each one for himself. 

§ 99. We can fix information in the memory by pronouncing 
and writing down the names and dates, and then by constant 
repetition. By the first ‘means we can gain exactness, and by 
the second, certainty. 

There is no artificial contrivance which aids the memory like 
writing down what we wish to remember, always provided that 
we do not write simply for the purpose of relieving the memory 
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of its proper work. It is, so far as we are concerned, a mere mat- 
ter of chance that a name or a number should be thus or so; we 
cannot change it, and must thus learn it asit is, if it is worth learn- 
ing at all, but there is no reason in it, and it calls for no exercise 
of intelligence. 

In science proper, as, €. 8, in philosophy, our reason helps us 
to distinguish the meaning by the connection, and the names have 
a reason for them, so that we should invent them for ourselves if 
they were not already invented. 


ILI. Logical Epoch. 


§ 100. In conception the mind attains a sort of universality, for 
it is not bounded or limited by any definite present object, and 
the accidental details can be brought into some classification or 
schema, to use Kant’s expression. But the necessity of the con- 
nection of these details is wanting. To produce this is the work 
of the thought which can free itself from all figurative forms, and 
with its simple determinations transcend the conceptions. This 
thought purifies itself in its process of conception and perception ; 
notion, judgment, and syllogism, develop into forms which, as 
such, hare no power of being perceived by the senses. It must 
not, however, be understood that the thinking person cannot 
pass out of the region of thought and carry it with him back 
again into that of conception and perception. Genuine think- 
ing activity shuts itself out of no sphere, and deprives itself of 
no content. That abstraction which affects a logical purism and 
looks scornfully down on the regions of conception and percep- 
tion as forms of intelligence quite inferior to itself, is a false 
thinking, a sickly error of scholasticism. Education will guard 
itself against such an error, in proportion as it has carefully led 
the pupil by the established road of intellectual development to 
thinking, through the paths of perception and conception. Thus 
memorizing is an excellent preparatory school for. the thinking 
activity, as it gives exercise to the intelligence in dealing with 
abstract ideas. 

§ 101. The surest way of leading the child into the power to 
think is carefully from his earliest years to foster the sense of truth. 
If we can teach him to give himself up unreservedly and freely 
to truth when it is presented to him, and to form a habit of dili- 
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gently hunting out and exposing error and false appearance, we 
shall have done the greatest thing toward producing strength of 
the reflective powers. He will then not be liable to be deceived 
into accepting anything less than the true and genuine connection 
and dependence of thought in other ways. 

[This is one of the places where Rosencranz touches in a mas- 
terly way upon the principle that true intellectual and true moral 
instruction cannot be dissevered. The teacher who demands from 
his pupils always the exact statement of the facts they have to 
give and requires them to seek for and expose the false, who cre- 
ates in them the habit of thoroughness in their intellectual work, 
is doing more for them in a moral way, though he never says a 
definite word upon the abstract subject of truthfulness, than he 
who delivers long lessons upon its necessity while he allows care- 
less and superficial work in himself or his pupils, and does not — 
show himself willing and eager to acknowledge his own errors. 
This demand for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, in lessons, is the most important moral lesson which can be 
given to our youth, and will bear the most plentiful harvest. 
This is a most fruitful thought for the student who is to be a 
teacher.] 

An illusion as a pleasing play of the intelligence is quite al- 
lowable, but a lie is never to be tolerated. Children like to mys- 
tify and to be mystified. They like to pretend to tease and to act 
another part than their own. This inclination toward some kind 
of illusion is perfectly normal with them, and, therefore, to be en- 
couraged. It gives ground for the glorious kingdom of art and 
the poetry of conversation which is jest and wit, and this, although 
often stereotyped into prosaic conventional forms, is preferable to 
the clumsy honesty which takes everything in its simple, literal 
sense. It is easy to discover when children in such play, in the 
activity of their joyousness, incline to the side of disorder and 
confusion, by their showing a selfish interest in it. Then they 
_ must be stopped, for the delight of harmless artifice degenerates 
into crafty premeditation and dissimulation. 

§ 102. The study of the logical forms is doubtless a special 
pedagogical help in the logical training of the intelligence. Prac- 
tice in mathematics is not sufficient, because it presupposes logic. 
Mathematics is related to logic in the same way as grammar, 
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physics, ete. But these logical forms must be presented in their 
pure independence, and not implicitly in their objective form as 
propositions. 


ANALYSIS’ AND COMMENTARY. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


Education is the development of reason innate in man—theoretical 
as intellect, practical as will-power. It is a labor that changes an ideal 
into a real, making what is potential into an actual; transfiguring the 
“natural” man, so to speak, into a spiritual man. Education forms 
“habits.” It develops ideal human nature into real human nature by 
means of this formation of habits. (Play differs from Labor in this, that it 
does not seek to transform an ideal into a real, but to make a semblance 
of contradiction between the ideal and real; it makes a reality seem to 
be what it is not.) There are three special elements in man, each of 
which needs education: these are life (bodily organism), cognition 
(knowing faculty or intellect), and will. To some extent there is a succes- 
sion of periods based on this distinction : (1) the period of nurture, lasting 
till the sixth year, or during infancy, in which the education of the body 
is more important than the education of the mind; (2) the period of the 
school, lasting through childhood—say to fourteen years—in which general 
or intellectual education is most important; (3) the period of youth—from 
fourteen to eighteen—in which the most important education is special- 
izing the practical application of knowledge and strength to particular 
forms of duty, hence will-education. While these periods are thus dis- 
tinguished by the relative importance of the three different disciplines, it 
is essential that no one of these disciplines shall be neglected in any 
period. 

§ 52. The classification in pedagogics is based on the distinction of 
the three elements in man that require education. (1) Physical (correct 
living = orthobiotics) ; (2) intellectual (correct perceiving, knowing, and 
thinking = didactics); (3) practical (correct action, proper habits = prag- 
matics). Aisthetic training, or the sense for the appreciation and pro- 
duction of the beautiful, falls, in a threefold division, into the second— 
into theoretic education. Social, moral, and religious training belong to 


1 This contains also additional reflections, often substituted in place of analysis 
where the text is clear without restatement. 
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the third division, as they concern the will and its utterance in deeds. 
“ Pragmatics” signifies the doctrine of human deeds, and includes the 
spheres of ethics, politics, and religion. There may be defined a fivefold 
system of education, basing the distinction on the institutions of civiliza- 
tion: (a) Nurture = the education of the family ; (b) the school, or educa- 
tion into the conventionalities of intelligence; (c) the art, trade, or pro- 
fession that forms the vocation in life = the education of civil society ; (d) 
the political education into citizenship, resulting from obedience to laws 
and participation in making and sustaining them ; (e) religious education. 
These five forms of education depend on (a) the family, (b) the school, 
(c) civil society, (d) the State, (e) the Church. The school is properly a 
transition between the family and civil society, and forms the institution 
of education par excellence. Hence, while education, very properly, is de- 
fined so as to include all of human life, there is a period specially char- 
acterized as “ education ” which transpires in the school, a special institu- 
tion that partakes of the character of the family on the one hand, and of 
civil society on the other. In the school, of course, there should be some 
attention paid to all spheres of education, but its main business should be 
the acquisition “ of the picture of the world such as mature minds through 
experience and insight have painted it” (see § 51 near the end), or, in 
other words, those conventional items of information, insights into laws 
and principles, and the elementary processes of their combination, This 
makes the “ view of the world” which each civilized human being is sup- 
posed to possess., It is important to know the exact province of the 
school, and to see that it is only one of the five forms of education that 
civilization provides for man. Much of the carping criticism leveled 
against schools, in times of financial distress or general social depression, 
is based on the assumption that the province of the school is all educa- 
tion instead of a small, but very important, fraction of it. The school 
may do its share of correct education, but it cannot correct the effects of 
neglect of family nurture, nor insure its youth against evil that will fol- 
low if civil society furnishes no steady employment, no opportunity for set- 
tled industry, and the State no training into consciousness of higher man- 
hood by its just laws, and by offering to the citizen a participation in the 
political process of legislation and administration, carefully guarding its 
forms so that its politics does not furnish a training in corruption. Nor 
can the school insure the future of its pupils unless the Church does its 
part in the education of the individuals of the community. “The sci- 
entific arrangement of these ideas ”—4. ¢., life, intellect, and will—*“ must 
show that the former, as more abstract, constitute the conditions ”—i, ¢., 
life is the condition of intellect, and both intellect and life the conditions of 
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will—while “the latter, as more concrete, are the ground of the former” 
—. ¢., intellect is the ground of life, or, in other words, its final cause, 
and so will is the ground and final cause of intellect. Intellect contains 
all that life contains, and much more, namely: While life realizes its 
totality of species only in many individuals, and each individual is a par- 
tial and special half of the species as male or female, the intellect as con- 

» sciousness is subject and object in one, and each individual intellect is 
potentially the entire species—each thinking being can think all the 
thoughts of the greatest thinkers. So, will contains all that intellect con- 
tains, and more. For what is potential in intellect (the identity of sub- 
ject and object of thought) is real in the will. The will makes objective 
its internal subjective forms, and in its highest ethical activity it becomes 
conscious freedom. 

§ 53. The rules of hygiene are derived from an insight into the two- 
fold process of assimilation and elimination which goes on in the living 
organism with relation to tlie inorganic substances which it uses. 

§ 54. Perpetual change goes on in the living organism, converting 
the inorganic into organic tissue and then reconverting it. This alterna- 
tion is the basis of the demand for the alternation of productive activity 
with rest and recreation in the whole physical system. 

§ 55. Fatigue defined. It. may occur with the whole organism or 
with a part. The idea that total rest is healthy is a misapprehension. 
The organism requires alternation of rest and activity, which alternation 
itself is activity because it is change. Hence, “true stsength arises only 
from activity.” 

§ 56. Physical education treats of (a) the repairing activity or nutri- 
tion, (b) thé motor or muscular activity, and (c) the nervous activity, as 
far as they concern children and youth. 

§ 57. Dietetics defined. Details here are trivial. 

§§.58, 59, 60, 61. Food for infants. 

§ 62. Why children need much sleep. 

§ 63. Clothing of children should allow free play of the limbs, and not 
compress the vital organs. Its clothing should not be a source of anx- 

’ iety to the child, nor the occasion of vanity or of humiliation. 

§ 64. Cleanliness means “a place for every thing and every: thing in its 
place.” To take a thing out of its proper relations is to “deprive it of 
its proper individuality,” and in an “elemental chaos” every thing has 
lost its proper relations to other things, and has no longer any use or fit- 
ness in its existence. 

§ 65. Gymnastics. The voluntary and involuntary muscles distin- 
guished—the former depend on the brain direct, while the latter depend 
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on the spinal cord; the voluntary muscles form the means of communi- 
cation with the external world, and also react on the automatic functions 
of digestion, sensation, etc. Gymnastics seeks to develop the voluntary 
muscles in a normal manner, and through these indirectly to affect favor- 
ably the development of the other bodily systems and processes. 

§ 66. Gymnastics affected by the national military drill. The ancient 
tribes and nations found special bodily training indispensable to success 
in war, and even to national preservation. Gunpowder and the improved 
arms that use it have almost rendered gymnastics obsolete—the success- 
ful army, other things equal, being the one composed of men thoroughly 
disciplined in mancuvres, and possessed individually of tact and versa- 
tility necessary to manipulate the destructive fire-arms now used. 

§ 67. Gymnastics, therefore, in modern times must aim chiefly at de- 
veloping the body for the sake of physical strength and endurance, with 
a view to the demands of useful industry and mental culture on the bodily 
health and vigor. Health requires harmonious development; the exer- 
cises must develop the parts of the body so as not to produce dispropor- 
tion. The result of gymnastics is to give the mind control over the body 
as a whole—the will interpenetrates, as it were, the various organs, and 
by this means the conscious mind can reénforce the automatic functions 
of the body; the will-power can to a certain degree even ward off dis- 
ease. 

§§ 68-71. Gymnastic exercises classified: (1) of the lower extremities: 
(a) walking, (b) running, (c) leaping (including varieties and modifications, 
such as walking on stilts, skating, dancing, balancing, etc.); (2) of the 
upper extremities: (a) lifting, (b) swinging, (c) throwing—(including also 
the modifications of climbing, carrying, pole and bar exercises, quoits, 
ball and nine-pin playing, etc.); (3) of the whole body: (a) swimming, 
(b) riding, (c) fighting. 

§ 72. The gradation of exercises chronologically corresponds in some 
degree with their classification—(a) walking, running, leaping, to infancy ; 
(b) lifting, swinging, throwing, to childhood ; (c) swimming, riding, bodily 
contests, to youth, and to manhood so far as manhood continues athletic 
sports. The period of sexual development begins with youth, and needs 
special attention at the hand of the educator. 

§ 73. Great care must be exercised in the period of youth as to food 
—its regularity, and proper quality and amount; the physical exercise, 
too, must be strictly observed. These precautions may prevent a prema- 
ture diversion of the nervous power of the body to a manifestation of the 
sexual instinct. 

§ 74. There must be no overstraining of the brain or morbid excite- 
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ment of the feelings in the period of youth, if we would have a healthful 
development of the sexual instinct. Novel-reading should be carefully 
limited as to amount and character. 

§ 80. Education has to note bodily conditions of the mind, and to 
prescribe methods of physical training. It’ has more especially to note 
also the nature of mind, or psychology, and prescribe the methods of de- 
veloping the several powers of the mind. 

§ 81. Psychology, as a science, is unfolded within the philosophy of 
spirit as an antecedent presupposition of the science of ethics (which 
forms the third part of the science of spirit, see “ Analysis” § 1, page 
88, of this work). Hence pedagogies, which belongs to ethics (or social 
science), presupposes psychology, and refers to it as already established. 
Pedagogics, in treating of intellectual education, may give only an outline 
of it. 

§ 82. The conception of attention—the most important one in peda- 
gogics. Nothing exists for the mind unless the mind gives attention to 
it—. e., voluntarily entertains it. [Attention is self-activity, not a pas- 
sivity of the mind. It is the will acting upon the intellect, and hence a 
combination of intellect and will. Out of the infinitely manifold objects 
before the senses—and each object is capable of endless subdivision, 
there is no part so small that it does not possess variety and the possi- 
bility of further subdivision—attention selects one special field or prov- 
ince, and refuses to be diverted from it. It neglects all else and returns 
again and again from the borders of the field of attention, and takes note 
of the relation of the surrounding objects to the object of special atten- 
tion. It makes it the essential thing, and considers every thing else only 
as related to it.] 

[It is interesting to note how the higher faculties (so-called “ faculties ” 
—one must not, however, suppose these faculties as isolated “ properties ” 
of the mind, existing side by side, like properties of a thing) all originate 
from the process of attention; they are higher powers or “ potencies” of 
attention. Isaac Newton ascribed his superiority to other men in intel- 
lectual power simply to the greater power of attention. Attention ap- 
pears: first, as a mere power of isolating one object from others—a power 
of concentration upon it to the exclusion of others; secondly, it discrimi- 
nates distinctions within the object or analyzes it: thus analysis is con- 
tinued attention—the second power or potence of attention; thirdly, it 
seizes again upon one of the distinctions found by analysis, and becomes 
abstraction ; abstraction might be named the third power or potence of 
attention ; fourthly, the attention may be directed to essential relations 
_of the elements formed by analysis and abstraction—their essential rela- 
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tions toeach other. This is a process of synthetic thought, a grasping- 
together, a comprehension—a higher activity of mind—a fourth potence 
or power of attention. It is the most important matter in psychology, this 
process of synthesis, through necessary relation. To find that one ob- 
ject of attention, A, involves another, B—possesses essential relation to 
it, such that A cannot exist without B—is to find a necessary synthesis. 
It is to discover that instead of A by itself, or B by itself, there is one 
existence having two phases to it, one phase being A, and the other phase 
being B. It is a finding of one instead of two, and is a synthetic act of 
mind. The synthesis is not an arbitrary one. It is a discovery of truth 
—A and B were really two aspects of one and the same being which we 
may call A B, but they seemed to be independent. The process of atten- 
tion, up to its fourth power, is thus an ascent from seeming to being. . The 
perception of dependence (“ essential relation” is dependence) is the per- 
ception of synthesis, and belongs to the activity of comprehension. Re- 
flection, as a mental activity (or “faculty ”), is the process of discovering 
relations and dependencies among objects—hence it is a stage of synthe- 
sis—belonging to what we call here the “fourth power of attention.” 
The student of educational psychology should follow out this mode of ex- 
ploring the mind, and define for himself all of the so-called “ faculties ” 
and mental acts, in terms of attention (see the Outline of Educational 
Psychology, especially VI). He must note, too, that the act of atten- 
tion is an act of the mind, directed upon itself because it confines its own 
activity (i. ¢., the perception in general) to a special field (¢. ¢., makes it 
perception of a special object to the exclusion of others). This synthesis 
is, as just remarked, the most important theme of psychology—it is also 
the most wonderful—a veritable fountain of surprise. For the strangest 
thing to learn in psychology is that the process of reflection (the direc- 
tion of the mind in upon itself) discovers the truth about the objects or 
things in the world. The first activity of sense-perception notices objects 
as independent of each other, as having no essential relations. Reflection, 
or attention in its higher powers, discovers necessary relations, and forms 
more adequate ideas of the truth. Isaac Newton saw the sun and planets 
as one gravitating whole—a system—and his knowledge certainly came 
nearer the truth than did the knowledge of previous astronomers who 
merely knew the sun and planets in their separate existence. In going 
into the truth of objects the mind goes into itself at the same time. Thus 
psychology points backward to the great fact that reason made the world 
as well as the human intellect. | 

§ 83. Attention (depending as it does upon the voluntary power of 
the mind) can be developed or educated. [The fact that the child is | 
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capable of exercising his will-power on his intellect is the fundamental 
fact that makes all intellectual education possible. There is no intellect, 
strictly speaking, until the will has combined with the perception.] 

§ 84. (Note what has been said above in § 82). Perception, con- 
ception, and thinking are named as the three stages of intellect. [Per- 
ception (German word, Anschauen) here refers simply to the contempla- 
tion of objects by the senses. Conception (German word, Vorstellen) 
makes in the mind a picture of the object, but a general picture—a rep- 
resentation of the object in its outlines—a representation that will cor- 
respond not only to the particular object, but to all objects of the same 
class. Thinking perceives the essential relations of the object, its de- 
pendencies on its environment, and the reciprocal action. Education pro- 
duces in the pupil the ability to carry back the activity of the higher 
faculties into the lower ones, as stated in the text. In the presence of 
perception the mind learns to be able to recall the general representation 
of the type or class of objects, and compare the object before the senses 
with the general type. It enables it also to think in the presence of the 
object, and to perceive essential relations at the same time that it is occu- 
pied with perception and conception. Thus it elevates the lower faculties 
to thinking perception and to thinking conception. The child delights in 
fairy tales because they play with the fixed conditions of actuality, and 
present to him a picture of free power over nature and circumstances. 
Thus they, to some extent, prefigure to him the conquest which his race 
has accomplished, and is accomplishing, only it is made to appear as the 
exploits of some Aladdin, or Jack the Giant Killer. To modify, change, 
or destroy “the limits of common actuality” is the perpetual work of 
the race. It molds the external world to suit its own ideas. Play is 
the first education that the child gets to prepare him for this human des- 
tiny.] 

§ 85. Perception can be assisted by isolation of the object to be per- 
ceived. The pupil should be trained to look for certain properties and 
attributes, and to note their peculiarities. The categories under which 
one may classify these properties and attributes are furnished by reflec- 
tion. Hence, when one in the so-called “ object-lessons ” trains the pupil 
to note in all objects certain constantly recurring predicates, such as color, 
shape, frangibility, solubility, size, number, taste, smell, etc., he is bring- 
ing thought and conception “ back into perception” (see previous section) 
and elevating mere perception into thinking perception. The difference 
between ordinary perception and scientific perception lies just here: the 
former is unsystematic and fragmentary, the latter is systematic and ex- 
haustive. Thinking gives the system. Hence, the training of perception 
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1s the subordination of it to the will, and the introduction of complete 
systematic habits of activity in place of accidental perception. ] 

§ 86. All perceivable objects should be learned by actual perception 
so far as is possible. When remoteness in space and time or inaccessi- 
bility on account of size prevents this, a good substitute offers itself in 
the way of pictorial representation. [The picture, of course, idealizes 
much—it magnifies some objects and reduces others, and it never pre- 
sents all of the features found in nature. But it omits unessential details 
for the most part, and this fact makes a picture much easier to learn than 
the real object, although the knowledge is not so practical. The picture 
is commonly nearer the type or general form of the object than real 
specimens ; the real specimens have much about them that is accidental, 
and need much comparison to discover what is the normal type. The 
picture gives this type at once, and hence gives assistance to the pupil— 
half digests his mental food for him, in fact. Hence the pictorial repre- 
sentation has advantages (easy of apprehension because it is a perception 
reduced to conception) and disadvantages (because the pupil does not get ° 
the strength that comes from reducing the specimens of nature to their 
types by his own efforts). ] 

§ 87. Accuracy is, above all, demanded in pictorial representations. 
The picture-book came into use chiefly after decline of painting. Co- 
menius (1658) gave a great impulse to education by his book, which at- 
tempts to convey a knowledge of the world by pictures. 

§ 88. Children should be exercised in classification. They should 
collect and arrange cabinets for themselves. [This will give them ability 
in recognizing the type in the specimen, the general in the particular. 
Drawing, too, is excellent practice, if from objects direct, inasmuch as it 
requires the pupil to omit all that is not characteristic of the object. 
How far lines suffice to delineate an object, and fix it unmistakably, and 
what these few lines are, the art of drawing teaches. Characterization 
must be learned first before any attempt at esthetic effect. But true 
works of art must be placed where the child will receive a silent educa- 
tion from them, although no positive instruction is given in them.] 

§ 89. Pictorial representation is of little service, unless accompanied 
by analysis and explanation. [Mere gazing upon a picture is like the 
thoughtless gazing upon real objects—it is not systematic, and does not 
separate the essential from thé accidental, nor exhaust the subject. ] 

§ 90. Training of the ear by music and by correct speaking. [Tones 
are of all kinds—solemn, joyous, lively, sad, contemplative, discordant 
and suggestive of hate and bitterness, harmonious and sweet and sug- 
gestive of love and agreement, etc. There is a long scale of degrees to 
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each one of these feelings and passions, and music can present all shades 
of each. Even the keys have each a special character. The German 
composers have used these and other properties of tones to advantage in 
constructing great musical dramas, in which pure music accomplishes re- 
sults similar to words in poetry. ] 

§ 91. (1) Verification of conceptions through comparison of the con- 
ception with the perception; (2) creative imagination, which modifies or 
combines images ; (3) memory, which holds fast perceptions by attaching 
them to arbitrary or conventional symbols, such as words. 

§ 92. Method of verification and its function. 

§ 93. [Emancipation of the mind takes place through its ascent into 
formative power, and this is realized in two ways: (a) in reaching the 
general types of objects, the mind finds the one form that stands for 
many, and gains ability to see the one in the many, the power to hold the 
essential and permanent without depending on any one particular object 
or specimen or sense-perception; (b) in reproducing, by aid of the 
general conception or abstract definition, a number of special examples, 
it is able to fashion them in various ways, and yet endow them all with 
possible attributes and characteristics. The mind thus has free scope of 
realization, and can, in an ideal-world of its own creation, participate in 
creative activity. ] 

§ 94. In the epoch of the development of the imagination comes in 
the study of art and literature. 

The first classics for youth are those which have been developed by 
nations in their earliest stages. Not only the light sides, but the darker 
sides of character in these naive stories, are essential to their educative 
effect. They furnish types of human character, and types of human situ- 
ations, a knowledge of which constitutes wisdom. The conception of the 
characters of Cain, Joseph, Samson, David, Saul, Ulysses, Penelope, 
Achilles, and the like, furnishes a ready classification for special objects 
of experience. 

§ 95. Every child should read as indispensable the stock of stories 
which furnish these general types of character arid situation. [“ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” “Don Quixote,” the “ Arabian Nights,” 
the dramas of Shakespeare, should be read sooner or later. Earlier than 
these, the old English stories and fairy tales, and even Mother Goose’s 
melodies. A scale thus extending from the earth to the fixed stars of gen- 
ius furnishes pictures of human life of all degrees of concreteness." The 
meager and abstract outline is given in the nursery tale, and the deep 
comprehensive grasp of the situation with all of its motives is found in 
Shakespeare. The summation of the events of life in “ Solomon Grun- 
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dy” has been compared to the epitome furnished by Shakespeare in the 
“Seven Ages,” and the disastrous voyage of the “Three Men of Goth- 
am” is made a universal type of human disaster arising from rash ad- 
venture. | 

§ 96. Importance of avoiding morbid tendencies in the stories for 
children. They must be naive and not sentimental; but mere childish- 
ness is to be avoided. 

§ 97. Earnestness must predominate over play, as the child advances 
into youth and youth into riper age. The biographies of Plutarch pre- 
sent well-executed pictures of men of colossal characters placed in diffi- 
cult situations. Philosophical works, if taken up in later youth, should be 
classical treatises on special problems of thought. Abstracts and summa- 
ries are generally to be avoided. 

§ 98. Memory. [The German word Gedaechtniss is contrasted with 
the word Hrinnerung ; the former may be translated “ Memory,” and the 
latter “ Recollection ”—Recollection, the reproduction of the perceived 
object in its particular existence, and Memory the reproduction of it by 
its general type. With the general type the mind is able to master the in- 
finite diversity of nature and reduce all to a few classes. Mnemonic arti- 
fices are to be eschewed. ‘Memory is the stage of the dissolution of the 
conception ;” this means that the power of representation becomes less 
and less, a mere recalling of what has been perceived, and, as the mind 
strengthens, it passes over into a faculty which calls up universals, or 
general concepts in the place of particular images. Memory, in this 
technical sense, deals with words—each word standing for some universal 
concept. Language is therefore something that can be used by a whole 
people—its words, standing, as they do, for universals, express for each 
individual the contents of his observations, no matter how peculiar they 
may be.] 

§ 99. Repetition and the writing down of names and numbers are the 
best means for fixing them in the memory. 

§ 100. In the general images of the faculty of conception, neneniey 
of connection is yet wanting. Thinking, technically so called, discovers 
necessary relations. 

§ 101. A sense of truth may be fostered from childhood up. Preju- 
dice and self-interest must be habitually set aside for the truth—for the 
perception of things as they ‘actually are. Great care, therefore, must be 
exercised to prevent illusions (the activity of the productive imagination, 
however essential it may be) from weakening the sense of truth. 

§ 102. An acquaintance with logical forms is important for the 
thorough education of the intellect. Logical forms give the archetypes 
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or simplest shapes of all problems that occur elsewhere. Neither mathe- 
matics nor any other application of logic in the sciences can supply the 
place of a logical training. 


KANT’S ANTHROPOLOGY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF IMMANUEL KANT BY A. E, KROEGER. 
( Continued.) 


Concerning the Weaknesses and Diseases of the Soul in regard to 
its Faculty of Cognition. 


A. 
GENERAL DIVISION. 


§ 43. The defects of the faculty of cognition are either weak- 
nesses or diseases of the mind. The diseases of the soul, in their 
relation to the faculty of cognition, may be subdivided under two 
chief divisions. The one is called the mood disease (hypochondria) 
and the other is called the perturbed mind (mania). In regard to 
the former, the patient is well aware that the current of his thoughts 
is not all right, his reason not having sufficient self-control to di- 
rect, check, or hurry on the direction of that current. Untimely 
joy and untimely sorrows—hence moods—change as does the 
weather, which we have to take even as it comes. So far as the 
second is concerned, it is a voluntary flow of thought, which has its 
own—subjective—rule, but runs contrary to the (objective) current 
of thought, which harmonizes with the laws of experience. 

In regard to the sensuous representation, a disorder of the mind 
is called either ¢diocy or insanity. As an upsetting or topsy-tur- 
vying of the power of judgment and of reason, it is called erazi- 
ness or derangement. The man who in his imaginations habitually 
neglects to compare them with the laws of experience (7. ¢., who 
dreams while awake) is a phantastic person—a man of whims; 
if he does so with pathos (Affekt) he is an enthusiast. Unexpected 
promptings of a phantastic person are called moods of phantasti- 
cality (raptus). 
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Simpletons, stupids, numskulls, blockheads, and fools are distin- 
guished from deranged people not only in regard to degree, but 
also in regard to the different qualities of their moods; and the 
former are not yet qualified for the insane asylum, which is a 
place where men must be kept in order, by another’s reason, in 
spite of the maturity and strength of their own age, in view of 
their inability to attend to themselves to the smallest affairs of life. 
Insanity when allied to pathos is madness, which may often be 
original, but, at the same time, may come involuntarily, in which 
case it comes near to genius. Let one instance the poetic inspira- 
tion (furor poeticus). But such an influx of the more gentle but 
unruly current of ideas, when it touches reason, is called flighti- 
ness (Schwirmerei). To brovd over one and the same idea, which 
yet has no possible ohject—for instance, over the death of a hus- 
band—who, after all, cannot be called back to life—simply in 
order to find rest in the pain itself, is dumb craziness. Supersti- 
tion is rather allied to insanity ( Vahnsinn), and flightiness rather 
to craziness (Wahnwitz). The latter sort of mental disease is 
also often called, in a milder phrase, ewaltation or eccentricity. 

To talk wildly when in a fever or an attack of aberration—say, 
in a state of epilepsy—which is often excited sympathetically by a 
powerful imagination through the mere fixed gaze of a madman 
(for which reason persons of very excitable nerves should not ex- 
tend their curivsity to the very cells of such unfortunates), is, nev- 
ertheless, not to be treated as insanity. But that which is called 
a conceit is not a disease of the mind, for that is generally under- 
stood to be a moody aberration of the inner sense, but is usually 
a haughtiness which borders on insanity; and its claim that others 
should, in comparison with such a person, despise themselves, runs 
entirely contrary to its own purpose; just as in the case of mad- 
men. For, by raising such a claim, he excites those same people 
to curtail his vanity in all possible respects; to ridicule him, and 
expose him to laughter on account of his offensive foolishness. 

More mild is the expression, he is crotchety (German, “he has a 
cricket in his head ”), (has a marotte), a principle which is claimed 
to be popular, though it nowhere finds approval among the wise. 
As an instance, let me cite the case when a man claims the gift of 
certain presentiments, similar to the inspirations of Socrates, or of 
certain influences said to be based on experience, though they are 
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utterly inexplicable, such as sympathy, antipathy, idiosyncrasy, 
ete. (qualitates occultae), which chirp like a cricket in the brain, 
and which, nevertheless, no one else can hear. 

The mildest of all manners of overstepping the limits of sound 
reason is the riding of a hobby-horse ; a disposition to employ one’s 
self purposely with pet objects of the imagination, which the un- 
derstanding merely plays with for its occupation, as with a real 
business, and thus, as it were, a busied idleness. For old people 
of competence, and who have retired from business, this dispo- 
sition, which retreats again, as it were, into careless childhood, is 
not only healthy, as an agitation’ which always keeps the vital 
forces astir, but also amiable. At the same time it is ridiculous 
to such a degree that the ridiculed himself must good-humoredly 
join in the laugh against him. But even with the young and busy 
people this hobby-riding serves as a recreation; and those wise- 
acres who criticise such petty, innocent follies with pedantic seri- 
ousness deserve SrerNnz’s admonition: “ Why, let every one ride 
his hobby-horse up and down the streets of the city, provided he 
does not force you to mount behind him.” 


B. 
Concerning the Weakness of the Faculty of Cognition. 


He who lacks wit is called dull (obtuswm caput). Nevertheless, 
he may have a very good mind for matters that concern only the 
understanding and reason. But let no one ask him to attempt the 
poet ; as in the case of Criavius, for instance, whom his tutor was 
about to apprentice to a blacksmith, because he could make no 
verses, but who, when he got a mathematical book in his hands, 
became a great mathematician. A mind of slow comprehension 
is not necessarily a weak mind; even as a mind of guick compre- 
hension is not always thorough, and often very shallow. 

A lack of judgment without wit is called stupidity (stupiditas) ; 
with wit it is called sé/diness. He who shows judgment in busi- 
ness affairs is called clever ; if he combines wit with judgment, he 
is called smart. He who merely affects either of these qualities— 
that is, the pretentious wit as well as the would-be smart man—is 
disgusting. Failures and missteps sharpen the wit ; but he who 
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has reached such a height in this school that he can make others 
smart through their failures, has dulled his own wit. Ignorance is 
not stupidity; as in the case of the lady who, to the question of 
an academician, “Do horses eat also at night?” replied, “ How 
can so learned a man be so stupid?” But it is a proof of good 
understanding if a person knows only how to question well (so that 
he may be properly advised on the subject, either by nature or by 
some other person). 

A person is called a simpleton when his mind is unable to com- 
prehend much ; but this does not constitute him stupid, unless he 
comprehends it wrongly. Honest but stwpid—as some people 
improperly describe. ‘“ Pomeranian servants,” for instance, is a 
false and very censurable expression. It is false, because honesty — 
fulfilling duty on principle—is practical reason. It is very cen- 
surable, because it presupposes that every one who feels himself 
able thereto would cheat, and that his not cheating arises only 
from his inability. Hence the proverbs: “That man has not in- 
vented powder”; “He will not betray his country”; “ He is no 
wizard,” ete., betray misanthropic principles, namely, in this, that 
even when we presuppose the good-will of those persons whom we 
know, we cannot be sure of it; but can be sure only in regard to 
their inability or incapacity. Thus, as Hume says, the Grand 
Sultan does not confide his harem to the virtue of those whom he 
appoints its guardians, but to their inability—by appointing black 
eunuchs. 

To be very limited (narrow-minded) in regard to the extensive- 
ness of one’s conceptions does not of itself constitute stupidity ; it 
all depends on their guality—on the governing principles. When 
people allow themselves to be gulled by treasure-finders, gold- 
makers, and lottery-dealers, this must not be ascribed to their stu- 
pidity, but to their evil will; that is, their purpose to become rich 
at the expense of others, without a proportioned exertion of their 
own. Craftiness—cunning, slyness (versutia, astutia)—is the abil- 
ity to cheat others. The question now is, whether the cheat must 
be smarter than he who is easily cheated, and whether the lat- 
ter is stupid. A warm-hearted person, who readily trusts—that 
is, believes, gives credit, ete.—is often also, though improperly, 
called a fool ; because he is an easy catch for rascals; in accord- 
ance with the proverb: “ When fools go to market the salesmen 
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rejoice.” It is true, and a maxim of prudence, that I should never 
again trust the man who has cheated me once; for he is corrupt 
in his principles. But not to trust other people, because one man 
has cheated me, is misanthropy. The real fool is the cheat. But 
how if one great fraud has enabled him to place himself in such a 
position that he no longer needs the confidence of others? It is 
true that in such a case the character in which he appears under- 
goes a change, but only to this extent: that whereas the cheated 
cheater is ridiculed, men spit upon the lucky cheat; and thus 
there is, after all, no advantage to be gained by cheating.* 


* The Palestines who live among us have fallen into the not unfounded reputation of 
being for the greater part addicted to cheating ever since their exile, owing to their usu- 
rious tendency. Now, it is true that it seems strange to conceive of a nation of cheats, 
But it surely is quite as strange to conceive of a nation composed altogether of mer- 
chants, the greater part of whom, united by an old superstition, recognized by the 
State wherein they live, aspire to no civil honors, but try to replace the loss of it by the 
advantages to be obtained in overreaching the people who extend to them protection, 
and even in overreaching each other. Now, it is true that this cannot be otherwise 
with a whole nation of merchants—they thus being non-productive members of society 
(like the Jews in Poland); and hence their constitution, sanctioned by old traditions, 
and even recognized by us, among whom they live (and who have certain holy writ- 
ings with them in common), cannot be abrogated by us without our becoming guilty 
of inconsequence ; although they make it the highest principle of their morality in deal- 
ing with us, that “Every purchaser ought to keep his eyes wide open.” Instead of 
entering upon idle plans to make this people moral in regard to the points of cheating 
and honesty, I prefer to express my notion concerning the origin of this curious con- 
stitution—namely, a people composed solely of merchants. 

Wealth was carried in the most ancient times by commerce from India across the 
land to the western coasts of the Mediterranean and the ports of Phoenicia—which in- 
cludes Palestine. Now, it is true that it could also have taken its way across many 
other places ; for instance, Palmyra, and in older times Tyre, Sidon, etc.; and, likewise, 
with a slight turn, across the sea, as Eziongeber and Elat; perhaps, also, from the Ara- 
bie coast to Thebes, and thus across Egypt to that same Syrian coast; but Palestine, 
of which Jerusalem was the capital, was also advantageously situated for the caravan 
trade. Probably the phenomenon of the ancient Solomonic wealth was the effect of 
this commerce; and the surrounding country of Palcstine, even at the time of the Ro- 
mans, was filled with merchants, who, after the destruction of Jerusalem—-having pre- 
viously established communications with other tradesmen of the same language and re- 
ligion—gradually spread, together with these, into far-removed countries (into Europe), 
always keeping in communication with each other, and finding protection from those 
other countries on account of the advantages derived from their trade. It thus appears 
that their dispersion over the whole world, together with their union in religion and 
language, cannot at all be placed to the account of a curse pronounced upon this peo- 
ple, but must rather be considered a.blessing ; especially as their wealth, estimated by 
individual possession, probably now exceeds that of any other people of the same num- 
ber of persons.— Note by Immanuel Kant, the Author. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


BERKELEY’S IDEALISM. 


The outlines of Berkeley’s doctrine may be stated briefly as follows: 
The individual experience is made up of “ideas.” These ideas are inert, 
fleeting existences, which do not have an independent being of their own, 
but subsist only as they are perceived. They exist or have their reality — 
in active, indivisible “ substances” or “ spirits,” which act, and think, and 
perceive them. I know that I perceive such ideas—that is to say, I am 
directly conscious of my own spirit or mind. Since the essence of this 
spirit is to perceive and not to be perceived, I cannot have an idea of 
it; ideas, being passive and inert, cannot represent that which acts; but 
since I am conscious of my spirit I may be said to have a “notion” of it. 
Further, I may reason by analogy that other men have spirits of which 
they are conscious, for, though I cannot directly perceive these other 
spirits—that is, cannot have an idea of them—yet I perceive certain 
combinations of ideas which lead me to infer that particular agents or 
spirits like myself accompany such combinations of ideas and perceive 
them. Therefore I have a notion of other spirits as well as of my own. 
In like manner I am conscious of relations which exist between ideas and 
spirits. I am aware of a relation between my mind perceiving and the 
ideas which it perceives; and I may be said to have a notion of this rela- 
tion, though I do not have an idea of it. Ideas, spirits, and relations, 
then, make up the whole extent of human knowledge. Furthermore, 
many of my ideas are not the product of my own activity, but are given 
to me from without, and I have no control whatever over them. Some 
other spirit, then, must be their cause. This cannot be a finite spirit 
like my own, for it would have no more power to cause ideas than I have. 
Therefore the cause of my ideas must be an infinite, divine spirit. They 
exist in my spirit as a result of God’s spirit. In God they have a perma- 
nent existence by virtue of his own infinite power. Lastly, the soul or 
spirit must be naturally immortal, because, being indivisible, incorporeal, 
and unextended, it cannot be subject to the changes which affect the 
body. 

Bearing in mind this summary of the leading points of Berkeley’s doc- 
trine, let us see how far his results are logically deduced from the princi- 
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ples with which he sets out ; and how far, if at all, Berkeley has failed to 
develop adequately the germs of his theory. 

In the first place, Berkeley starts by positing the existence of ideas, 
which mean, as the earlier portions of his work would imply, merely mo- 
mentary sensations. Then, since these sensations are perceived, there 
must be an active, causal agent or spirit—which is something entirely 
different from passive, inert ideas—to perceive them. But why, from 
the mere existence of ideas, does the existence of an active spirit follow ? 
' Why, from the fact that our experience is made up of a fleeting series of 
momentary sensations, does it follow that there must be a single, identi- 
cal, permanent subject of these sensations? Berkeley himself gives no 
logical answer. His only argument is an appeal to consciousness. But 
powers are not objects of consciousness. “A power,” says John Stu- 
art Mill, “is not a concrete entity which we can perceive or feel, but an 
abstract name for a possibility.” The efficient power of which we are con- 
scious is no more than a sensation, which is distinguished from our other 
sensations or ideas merely by coming before them. Upon Berkeley’s 
theory we should have no assurance that the spirit of one moment was the 
spirit of the next. If experience is made up of momentary sensations, 
each of which implies the existence of a spirit to perceive it, what reason 
is there for assuming the identity of any spirit over an interval? What 
right have we to say that the spirit which perceives the sensation of one 
moment is the same spirit as that which perceives the sensation of the 
next moment? Berkeley would probably have said that just as we are 
directly conscious of the spirit, so we are also conscious of its permanence. 
This is true; we are conscious of its permanence; or rather we are con- 
scious of it as permanent; but this is as much as to say that conscious- 
ness is not detached and momentary, as Berkeley makes it. In fact, we 
are never conscious that we are feeling, but only that we have felt; we 
are never conscious that we are conscious, but only that we have been so. 
There is no present moment of consciousness. Look for it, and it is al- 
ready past. “Consciousness,” says Hodgson, “is like a man walking back- 
ward, who does not see each step as he takes it, but only immediately 
_ after it has been taken.” Now, upon Berkeley’s theory it would be absurd 
to say that any of these past consciousnesses are ours; or, in other words, 
it would be absurd to say that any consciousness is ours. We could not 
be conscious of self at all if our life could be made up of momentary, in- 
dividual experiences, unrelated to each other. There must, then, be an 
element in cognition which Berkeley ignores. 

The fact is that, in positing the reality of our ideas—that is, the reality 
of the world around us as we experience it and know it—Berkeley posits 
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more than he is aware of. He is right in positing this; he is right in 
recognizing that the world exists only as perceived, but he failed to rec- 
ognize the part which thought plays in this perception of the world. The 
world of ideas is the only real world, but it is such by virtue of the rela- 
tions of thought. If our ideas are only fleeting, single sensations, without 
permanence or bond of union, then, from the world which they compose, 
all relation disappears. Thus Berkeley’s premises would not allow him 
to recognize the existence of relations, but yet he cannot move a step 
without tacitly recognizing them. He cannot even get out of his world 
of ideas—of his mere sensations—without arbitrarily supposing that these 
ideas imply—that is, are related to—a subject which perceives them. He 
saw that his doctrine would destroy spirit as well as matter, unless he 
admitted the existence of something which was not an idea—a spirit 
which perceived, but was not perceived in turn; and so he felt the neces- 
sity of admitting the existence of relations—namely, the relation which 
the perceived ideas bear to the perceiving spirit, and of which we may 
have a notion, though not an idea. In this way Berkeley stumbled upon 
his distinction between idea and notion. In his introduction on abstract 
ideas he says that universality does not consist in the absolute positive 
nature or conception of anything, but in the relation it bears to the par- 
ticulars signified or represented by it. Here he recognizes that relation 
constitutes the universality of ideas. In the second edition of his “ Prin- 
ciples” he was even led to recognize relation as a third kind of existence, 
the knowledge of which is given,to us by a notion, as we have just seen 
above. Thus the natural course of his thought leads him to see that his 
idea implies something more than mere feeling, that cognition is more 
than momentary, that the concept or thought-element plays a prominent 
part in our knowledge of the world. But his adoption of the notion was 
an after-thought, and he never pushed it to its legitimate consequences; 
he never remodelled his earlier theory in the light of his new discovery. 
If Berkeley had recognized the full importance and significance of the 
thought-element at the beginning of his work, he might have understood, 
as Green says, by the percipi to which he called esse equivalent, definitely 
the intelligi. If he had known how much he really posited when he 
posited his world of ideas, he would have been saved from his inconsisten- 
_ cies and contradictions. 

What, then, is the full significance of that thought element in cognition 
at which Berkeley only hinted? What is the true ground of our knowl- 
edge of self? In positing the world which we know, we posit something 
more than mere limited, independent, individual experiences. Each of 
our experiences has a meaning for us only in relation to the whole of 
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which it is a part. To know the part we must recognize its conformity 
to the whole. Each part implies the whole. Existence is not, as Berke- 
ley would make it, a state which depends upon a single relation to an 
individual mind, but it is position in a rational, unified system. What 
Berkeley calls knowledge is, in fact, no knowledge at all, for the mere 
perception of single objects is nothing by itself; it becomes knowledge 
only by being referred to something not perceived—only by being subject 
to a universal law known by the understanding. 

The function of such laws of the understanding is precisely what Berke- 
ley overlooked in his earlier days; He felt the need of this thought- 
function in his.later time, and, as we have seen, even caught a glimpse of 
its significance ; but he never saw its full bearing upon his system. These — 
laws of the understanding are what have been improperly termed “ innate 
ideas.” They are the necessary forms of thought which the mind im- 
poses upon its sensations. They make knowledge possible, but are pos- 
sessed by the mind only so far as they act upon the sensations. If not in 
operation, they are nothing. But given the data of sensation, and these 
forms of the understanding—these antecedent conditions of experience 
enable us to view the world as a rational whole, and to recognize the rela- 
tions in which each single datum of experience stands to this rational 
whole of which it is an insignificant yet necessary part. 

Having seen the true significance of the thought-element in cognition, 
we understand why Berkeley’s neglect of it led to inconsistencies in his 
theory. His great step was made when he shook off the old notion which 
had been Locke’s fundamental idea—namely, that the world first exists, 
and then is thought of. He was the first to discern the truth that the 
world really exists only so far as it is thought of. But, having advanced thus 
far upon the right road, he was blinded by the ambiguity of his term 
“idea,” and, failing to recognize the true meaning of thought, stumbled, 
and lost his way. He makes idea mean a single, momentary experience, 
and thus confuses thought and sensation. He does not see that there is 
anything more in cognition than mere single, detached sensations. The 
permanent thought-element escapes him entirely for the time. As Green 
says, “ Berkeley failed to distinguish the true proposition, ‘there is noth- 
ing real apart from thought,’ from this false one, its virtual contradictory, 
‘there is nothing other than feeling.’” He “merged both thing and 
idea in the indifference of simple feeling.” If he had recognized that the 
idea was real by being thought, and not merely by being felt, he would 
not have held that knowledge consists only of individual, momentary 
ideas. If he had recognized the forms of thought as the antecedent con- 
ditions of experience, he would not have been obliged to posit a spirit for 
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the subsistence of his ideas; for then he would have seen that the spirit 
—the self-conscious subject—is the first and highest form of all experi- 
ence. It is true that the world of ideas implies a thinking subject, but it 
is not true that a fleeting succession of ideas implies such a subject, which 
is substantially what Berkeley posits. If we recognize that relation con- 
stitutes the nature of ideas, we see that ideas are real in so far as they are 
related ; that therefore the world is real because it exists in relation to a 
thinking subject. It is true that the thinking subject also implies the 
existence of the world ; we are conscious of self only by envisaging some- 
thing which is not self, to which the self stands in a necessary relation. 
It is by this synthetic principle of thought—the principle that each part 
of existence implies all other parts—that we come to know both world 
and ego as existing each for the other. Each is real because it stands in 
a necessary relation to the other. Berkeley overlooks this synthetic prin- 
ciple when he regards the world as a mere succession of separate sensa- 
tions; but, as I have shown above, he tacitly recognizes it when he asserts 
that each of these single sensations implies a relation to a perceiving sub- 
ject. But his neglect of this principle in the material world makes his 
recognition of it in the connection of world and mind useless, and drives 
him to an appeal to the testimony of consciousness in support of his 
theory of mind. 

We are now in a position to see why the appeal to consciousness, as to 
its self-identity, is not valid, according to Berkeley’s method. First, in 
regard to the identity of ideas. Berkeley makes coherence one test of 
the reality of ideas. But what right has he to assign coherence to a 
fleeting series of experiences? Coherence in sensations implies a perma- 
nent element in those sensations. Berkeley recognized this in so far as 
he saw that certain sensations come back in the same form whenever per- 
ceived, and consequently must have remained in existence in some other 
mind; but he failed to see that the sensations of one moment are not the 
same as those of a past moment, but only similar to them, and that what 
has been kept in existence is a law, by virtue of which similar sensations 
will again occur under similar conditions. Thus the permanent élement 
in sensations is a law, and all coherence must depend upon such law. 
Mere succession of feelings cannot be called coherence, for coherence can 
be affirmed only of a system of relations. Thus it is with the permanence 
or identity of consciousness. A fleeting succession of single sensations 
can not imply, as we have seen, the existence of a thinking subject. Far 
less can they imply the existence of a permanent subject which is 
identical with itself over an interval of time. For such identity can be 
known only by a consciousness of the relations which the subject bears to 
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the rational whole of existence. Berkeley is driven to account for the 
permanence of ideas and spirits by the theory that God ordains such an 
order, or by the theory of continuous creation. 

The neglect of the synthetic principle of thought is again evident in 
the weakness of Berkeley’s argument for immortality. Since the soul is 
indivisible, incorporeal, and unextended, he says, it cannot be subject to 
the changes which affect the body, and must, therefore, be immortal. 
But, as Green points out, if being unextended constitutes immortality, 
then sounds and smells must be immortal. And, even though the fact 
that a series of sensations are not influenced by time may prove them end- 
less, it does not follow from this that they possess an immortal soul, for 
the being of a soul needs something more for its constitution than a mere 
series of sensations ; it needs the presence of a thinking subject which is 
identical with itself through time. Such a subject, as we have seen, the 
synthetic principle that one part of experience implies all other parts 
makes possible. Upon such a principle, and upon such a principle alone, 
can we rationally found a doctrine of immortality. 

As Berkeley infers the existence of his own spirit from the existence of 
his ideas, so from the existence of his own spirit he infers the existence 
of others in the world around him. Since we have a notion of ourselves 
as spirits, and have ideas of bodies which move as if they were controlled 
by like spirits, we infer the existence of such spirits. This bald infer- 
ence becomes an induction amounting to certainty when we consider 
that the beings which we call our fellow-men stand in the same relation 
to the universe as we ourselves stand, and that, if we do not conceive of 
them as embodying a self-conscious subject, we cannot conceive the whole 
of the universe to be a rational whole. 

Berkeley solves the problem of extension by reducing the idea of ex- 
tension to a series of single sensations. He thus gets rid of extension as a 
relation between ideas, or, in other words, gets rid of it entirely, for the 
only meaning of extension is a relation between ideas. If extension is 
equivalent only to a series of single sensations, there is no one moment at 
which it can be said to exist, for no two parts of a series can exist at the 
same time. If Berkeley had recognized the true function of the under- 
standing, he would have seen that extension was not a sensation or a series 
of sensations, but such a relation between ideas as can be thought of apart 
from all sensation ; and that, far from being the result of sensations, it is 
one of the antecedent conditions which make sensations possible, and 
form them into what we call knowledge. The infinite divisibility of ex- 
tension, then, no longer troubles us. If extension were made up of a serics 
of sensations, it could not be infinitely divided, because sensations cannot 
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be infinitely small; but, since it is not made up of a series of sensations 
—since it is a form of the mind—it is ideal, and therefore potentially 
capable of infinite divisibility, though not actually capable of such divisi- 
bility for our experience. 

Berkeley posits a God still more arbitrarily than he posits finite spirits. 
We are conscious of our own active power, and we are also conscious of 
possessing ideas over which we have no control. The source of these 
must, then, be some other active power. All those ideas which are not 
the product of finite spirits must be the effect of an infinite spirit. The 
world—that is, the sum of those primary qualities of which Locke made 
matter the substance—must have a single, self-conscious subject as its 
cause. But, even if we are conscious of our own activity, what right have 
we to infer from this another activity of which we are not conscious? 
Since we cannot have an idea of this activity, we might turn against it 
Berkeley’s own argument against the existence of matter, in which he 
says that it makes no difference to us whether such a matter exists or not, 
if we can have no idea of it. He would admit that we could have no 
idea of God, but he would not admit for an instant that his existence was 
a matter of indifference to us. He would say that, if we do not have an 
idea of God, we at least have a notion of him. Why, then, have we not 
a notion of matter? The fact is, that we do have a notion of mat- 
ter, and, in denying this, Berkeley cut away the only logical props of 
the spiritualism that he sought to uphold. We have a notion of 
matter as “a basis of intelligible relations.” Locke came nearer the - 
truth than Berkeley in his doctrine of a deity when he said that the 
world was a system of relations, and as such must have a present and 
eternal subject of those relations. But Berkeley, having made his world 
a series of single sensations, of which the only logical subject would be a 
mere “feeling substance,” finds himself driven, in his zeal for an intelli- 
gent deity, to posit arbitrarily an infinite activity as the cause of the world 
of his experience. Berkeley sees that such a being must be in relation to 
the world. Thus relation comes to him as an after-thought, and he says 
that we must have a notion of the deity. This strikes nearer the truth. 
If we start with relation, if we recognize that every idea—or, better, every 
thing—has its nature, not in sensation, but in relation, then we see that 
the universe is a rational whole, implying the power of an eternal con- 
sciousness; we sec that an intelligible world can exist only in relation to 
a self-conscious subject, and that the condition of our knowledge of such 
a world is the presence of that subject in us. Indeed, what is a rational 
whole but a universal reason—that is, God himself? “What I mean by 
God is the reason which meets me on every side, and is the law of my being.” 
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To sum up the preceding argument, Berkeley’s idealism is briefly this : 
I posit ideas, by which I mean sensations. They compose the world of 
my experience. But I find that something more is necessary to knowl- 
edge; the world would be annihilated if sensations were all that existed, 
and so I infer spirits which feel the sensations. I am directly conscious 
of my own spirit, and therefore have a right to infer that other men are 
conscious of their spirits. But this is not quite all that the world con- 
tains. I have ideas which are certainly not the products of my own spirit, 
because I have no control over them; nor can they be the product of the 
other finite spirits whose existence I have inferred, because they are spir- 
its like my own, which can no more control their ideas than I can control 
mine. These ideas must, then, be the product of the activity of an intinite 
spirit—a self-conscious subject of the universe. Since I have inferred the 
existence of spirit, 1 must have some knowledge of spirit, and yet I am 
certain that I cannot have any idea of it. I do not feel it. It must be, 
then, that I am conscious of the relation which spirit bears to my sensa- 
tions, and so have a notion of this relation. This notion is something 
very different from the knowledge which is given to me by my sensations 
or ideas. 

The more rational idealist says: I posit ideas, by which I mean not 
merely sensations, but those data of knowledge which have two sides— 
a side of thought and a side of feeling—both of which are equally essen- 
tial to ideas, and can be known only with reference to the rational whole 
- of which they form essential parts. These ideas constitute the world of 
my experience. They are real for me, because the only test of reality is 
the test of relation. But what have I posited in positing ideas as the 
data of my knowledge? Obviously, not merely their feeling side, which 
is the element that the outer world contributes to them, but also their 
thought side, which is the element that I contribute to them. I have thus 
posited my own existence, and that of all beings which are capable of 
having similar ideas. But this is not all that I haye posited. I have 
said that the condition of my having ideas is the fact that I recognize 
them to be parts of a rational whole. I have thus posited a rational 
whole in which these ideas exist—that is, I have posited a God in whom 
we see all things. Vision in God is the logical result of my premises. 
“We apprehend anything in so far as it is a manifestation of one perma- 
nent reason—all that we mentally are we see in God.” 

Berkeley was the discoverer of a great truth. The fact that he saw but 
a part of the consequences of his conception only illustrates how little any 
one mind, however gifted, is permitted to contribute to the progress of 
human thought. The great problems of the world are too vast to find 
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completion within the narrow limits of a single intelligence. But, if 
Berkeley advanced only a short way upon the right road, he pointed out 
to his successors the way which they should follow, and at the present 
day mankind are still working under Bishop Berkeley’s guidance. 


CuarLes Brab ey. 
CamarinGE, Mass., June, 1880. 


THE CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Juty anp Aveust, 1881.—This institution seems to have been still 
more successful the past season than the first: the attendance nearly 
doubled, and receipts from fees proportionate. A gift from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson enabled the managers to build a hall for the better accommo- 
dation of the school. The following circular gives all details necessary to 
answer inquirers. We published last year’s programme in this Journal 
. for January, 1880. 


Tue Concord Summer Scuoor will open for a third term on Monday, July 11, 1881, 
at 9 a. M., and will continue five weeks. The lectures in each week will be eleven ; they 
will be given morning and evening, except Saturday evenings, on the six secular days. 
(in the morning at 9 o’clock, and in the evening at 7.80), at the Hillside Chapel, near 
the Orchard House. 

The terms will be $3 for each of the five weeks, but each regular student will be 
required to pay at least $10 for the term, which will permit him to attend during three 
weeks. The fees for all the courses will be $15. Board may be obtained in the village 
at from $6 to $12 a week, so that students may estimate their necessary expenses for 
the whole term at $50. Single tickets, at 50 cents each, will be issued for the con- 
venience of visitors, and these may be bought at the shop of H. L. Whitcomb, in Con- 
cord, after July 1, 1881, in packages of twelve for $4.50, of six for $2.50, and of three 
for $1.25. It is expected that the applications for course tickets will exceed the number 
which can be issued. Any one to whom this circular is sent can now engage tickets 
by making application, and sending with the applicat’on $5 asa guaranty. For those 
who make this deposit, tickets will be reserved till the first day of July, 1881, and can 
then be obtained by payment of the balance due, Course tickets at $15 will entitle the 
holders. to reserved seats, and $10 tickets will entitle to a choice of seats after the course 
ticket holders have been assigned seats. 

All students should be registered on or before July 1, 1881, at the office of the Sec- 
retary in Concord. No preliminary examinations are required, and no limitation of 
age, sex, or residence in Concord will be prescribed ; but it is recommended that persons 
under eighteen years should not present themselves as students, and that those who 
take all the courses should reside*in the town during the term. The Concord Public 
Library, of 16,000 volumes, will be open every day for the use of residents. Students, 
coming and going daily during the term, may reach Concord from Boston by the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, or the Middlesex Central; from Lowell, Andover, etc., by the Lowell and 
Framingham Railroad ; from Southern Middlesex and Worcester Counties, by the same 
road. The Orchard House stands on the Lexington road, east of Concord village, ad- 
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Mr. A. Bronson Aucort, Dean of the Facul- 
ty. Five Lectures on The Philosophy of 


Life. 
Mr. Alcott will also deliver the Salutatory and 
Valedictory. 


1. Philosophy Distinguished from Opinion or 
Fragmentary Observation ; the Miraculous 
vs. the Mechanical Explanation of Things. 

2. Nominalism of Locke and Hume ; Pantheistic 
Realism of Hobbes, Spinoza, Comte, and 
Spencer vs. the Realism of Christianity. 

8. The Influence of Nature upon the Human 
Mind. The Emancipation of the Soul from 

the Body. 


1. Hegel's Doctrine of Psychology and Logic ; 
his Dialectic Method und System. 

2. Hegel's Doctrine of God and the World—Cre- 
ator and Created. 

3. Hegel's Distinction of Man from Nature. 
Two Kinds of Immortality, that of the 
Species and that of the Individual. 


dation to Modern Civilization. 


1. The Platonic Cosmology, Cosmogony, Physics, 
and Metaphysics. 

2. Myth; The Gods of the Greek Mythology ; 
The Ideas and Principles of their Worship, 
Divine Providence, Free Will, and Fate. 


SECOND COURSE.—PLATONISM IN ITS 

1. The Social Genesis; The Church and the 
State. 

2 The Education and Discipline of Man; The 

Uses of the World we Live in. 


Mr. Denton J. Sniper. Five Lectures on 
Greek Life and Literature. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows. Two Lectures: 1. 
Philosophy in Europe and America. 2. The 
Results of Kant. 

Miss Exizasera P. Peasopy. Two Lectures: 
1. Dr. Channing ; 2. Margaret Fuller. 

Mrs. E. D. Cagney. A Lecture on The Rela- 
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PROFESSOR HARRIS’S SECOND COURSE.—HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY. 
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joining the Wayside estate, formerly the residence of Mr. Hawthorne. For fuller infor- 
mation concerning the town and the school, we would refer applicants and visitors to 
the “ Concord Guide-Book ” of Mr. George B. Bartlett. 


Mr. E. C. Stepman will read a Poem at the 
opening session, July 11, 1881. 

Professor W. T. Harris. Five Lectures on 
Philosophical Distinctions, and five on He- 
gel’s Philosophy. 


PROFESSOR HARRIS’S FIRST COURSE.—PHILOSOPHICAL DISTINCTIONS. 


4. Sense-Impressions and Recollections vs. Mem- 
ory and Reflection. Animal Cries and Ges- 
tures vs. Human Lanquage. 

5. The Metaphysical Categories used by Nat- 
ural Science—Thing, Fact, Atom, Force, 
Law, Final Cause or Design, Correlation, 
Natural Selection, Reality, Potentiality and 
Actuality. 


4. Hegel’s Doctrine of Providence in History. 
Asia vs. Europe as furnishing the contrast 
of Pantheism and Christianity. 

5. Hegel's Theory of Fine Arts and Literature 
as reflecting the development of Man’s Spir- 
itual Consciousness. 


FIRST COURSE.—THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 


tion of Poetry to Science. 


Dr. H. K. Jones. Five Lectures on The Platonic Philosophy, aud five on Platonism in its Re- 


8. Platonic Psychology ; The Idea of Conscience; 
The Demon of Socrates. 

4. The Eternity of the Soul, and its Preéwistence. 

5. The Immortality of the Soul, and the Mor- 

tality of the Soul ; Personality and Individ- 

uality ; Metempsychosis. 


RELATION TO MODERN CIVILIZATION, 


8. The Psychic Body and the Material Body of 
Man; The Christian Resurrection. 

4. The Philosophy of Law. 

5. The Philosophy of Prayer, and the ** Prayer 
Gauge.” 


Rev. J. 8. Kripney, D.D. Three Lectures on 
The Philosophic Groundwork of Ethics. 

Mr. 8S. H. Emery, Jr. Two Lectures on System 
in Philosophy. 

Rey. F. H. Hepez, D.D. A Lecture on Kant. 

Mr. J. Extror Casot. A Paper on The Basis 
of Kant's Doctrine of Synthetic Judgments. 

President Noau Porter. A Lecture on Kant: 


Notes and Discussions. 


Mr. F. B. Sanzorn. Three Lectures on Litera- | 


ture and National Life; 1. Roman Litera- 
ture ; 2. English and German Literature ; 
8. American Literature and Life. 

Mr. H. G. O. Buake. Readings from Thoreau. 

Mr. Jonn ALBEE. Two Lectures on Faded 
Metaphors. . 

Rev. Dr. Barton. A Lecture on The Trans- 
cendent Faculty in Man. 
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Dr. E. Mutronp. A Lecture on The Philoso- 
phy of the State. 

Professor GzoreEe S. Morris. A Lecture on 
Kant. 

“Professor J. W. MEars. A Lecture on Kant. 

Professor Watson. A Lecture on The 
Critical Philosophy in its Relation to Real- 
ism and Sensationalism. 


PrRoGRAMME OF LEOTURES. 


JuLy, 1881. 
11th,9 
10 
7.30 P. M. 
12th,9 
7.30 P.M. 
13th,9 «A.M. 
7.30 P. M. 
14th,9 a.M. 
7.30 P. M. 
15th,9 
7.30 P. M. 
16th,9 A.M. 
18th,9 «a.M. 
7.30 P. M. 
19th,9 a.™M. 
7.30 P. M. 
2th,9 A.M. 
7.80 P. M. 
2ist,9 A.M. 
7.80 P. M. 
22d, 9 a.M. 
7.30 P. M. 
23d, 9 A.M. 
25th,9 a.m. 
7.30 P. M. 
26th,9 a.m. 
7.30 P. M. 
Q7th,9 
7.30 P. M. 
28th,9 a.m. 


Mr. Alcott (Address). 
Mr. Stedman (Poem). 
Professor Harris. 
Mrs. Cheney. 
Professor Harris. 
Dr. Jones. 
Professor Harris, 
Mr. Alcott. 

Miss Peabody.! 

Dr. Jones. 
Professur Harris. 
Mre. Howe. 

Mr. 8S. H. Emery, Jr. 
Mr. Alcott. 

Dr. Jones. 

Mr. Blake. 

Dr. Jones. 

Mr. 8S. H. Emery, Jr. 
Dr. Kidney. 

Mr. Albee. 

Dr. Jones. 

Mr. Albee. 

Dr. Bartol. 

Mr. Snider. 
Professor Harris. 
Dr. Kidney. 

Mr. Snider. 

Dr. Jones. 

Professor Harris. 
Mr. Alcott. 


ConcorD, 1881. 


JuLy, 1881. 


28th, 7.30P.m. Dr. Jones, 

29th,9 a.m. Mr. Snider. 
7.30P.m. Mr. Snider. 

30th,9 a.m. Dr. Kidney. 


Aveust, 1881. 


1st,9 a.m. Dr. Jones. 
7.30 P.M. Mr. Snider. 
2d, 9 a.m. Dr. Hedge. 
7.30 p.m. Mr. Cabot.! 
8d, 9 a.m. Professor Watson. 
7.80 p.m. Professor Harris. 
4th,9 a.m. Mr. Alcott. 
7.30 P.m. Dr. Meare. 
5th,9 a.m. Professor G. 8. Morris. 
7.30 P.M. Mrs. Howe. 
6th,9 a.m. President Porter. 
Ceutennial. 
Professor Harris. 
Mr. Sanborn. 
Dr. E. Mulford. 
Mr. Sanborn. 
Dr. Jones. 
Professor Harris. 
Mr. Alcott. 
Mr. Sanborn. 
Dr. Jones. 
Professor Harris. 
18th,9 a.m. Miss Peabody.! 
11 a.m. Mr. Alcott. 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, Dean. 


8. H. EMERY, Jr, Director. 
F. B. SANBORN, Secretary. 


The Kant 


8th,9? 
1.30 P. M. 
9th,9 
%.30 P. M. 
10th,9 
7.30 P. M. 
1ith,9 a.M. 
7.30 P. M. 
12th,9 a.M. 
7.30 P. M. 


BERKELEY, THE NEW MATERIALISM, AND THE DIMINU- 
TION OF LIGHT BY DISTANCE. 


Editor Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

My pear Sir: Allow me fo draw your attention to three subjects, one 
in Physics and two in Metaphysics, all of them now occupying very gen- 
erally the thoughts of the scientific, both in Europe and America, but on 


1 These Lectures are announced conditionally, and may be withdrawn or changed. 
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which very few people think themselves competent to express an opin- 
ion, much less to controvert, in regular discussion, the discoveries or 
conclusions arrived at in connection with them. And I do not allow 
myself to be deterred from making this request by the mere circumstance 
of my own studies having been very intimately connected with two of 
these subjects, nor by the circumstance that I am entirely opposed to the 
conclusions of one of them. What we want on all of them is discussion. 
These three subjects are: (1) Berkeley’s grand doctrine that there is no 
material Ding an sich—that all material substance consists wholly of 
phenomena—that the Hard and the Heavy, and the Large and the Solid, 
are all phenomenal—all things which exist by means of percipient nature. 
(2) The New Materialism, sometimes called the French Materialism, ac- 
cording to which nothing exists but thoughts, there being no thinker, no 
percipient, no immaterial Ding an sich, no distinct entity that knows or 
_ perceives any thing. (3) The fact, in Physics, that Light does not dilate, 
enlarge, or expand (as air does when heated), which has been until quite 
recently the universal conviction of the learned—that the solar system 
has consequently an equal amount of the solar light in every portion of 
it, even if, as was supposed, such expansion would not also have had this 
effect of equalizing this light throughout the system, and that all the 
planets are equally illuminated, notwithstanding the great difference in 
their distances from the sun; a strange discovery to have been made at 
so late a period of Physical Research. ? 
I do not propose to do more here than offer the few remarks neces- 
sary to exhibit the position of each question, for the purpose of directing 
~your attention to the great advantage which must result to scientific 
progress from a prompt and thorough discussion of them in your coun- 
try. For what we want everywhere on these three subjects is, as I have 
said, discussion—not one-sided talk, not that sort of controversy in which 
the answer and the question have a year, or ten years, or twenty years 
between them—aye, in which very often half a century or a century in- 
tervenes between the objection and the reply. That sort of discussion 
is really none at all, as those well know who seek to avoid discussion and 
adopt this as the best mode of doing so. Even a quarterly discussion is 
very slow, and too slow. A quarterly journal, to be in this respect quite 
effective, would need to publish the letters which pass between contro- 
versialists during the intervals of its appearance ; and I can believe that 
the facilities afforded by your great national journal of free and careful 
thought will tempt some vigorous controversialists into this arena. As 
for me, as far as I can be of use, I pledge myself to take whatever share 
of such discussions you desire. 
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BERKELEY. 


With regard to the Berkeleian proposition, it is true that this great 
discovery is received by all the deepest thinkers on your side of the Atlan- 
tic, as well as by almost all among us, and by most others who are at all 
versed in such subjects—to say nothing of the four celebrated Germans, 
whose doctrines, whether right or wrong, had confessedly no other starting 
point, no other ground to rest upon except that proposition. What we now 
want is its discussion and exposition for the millions everywhere. There 
has been, it seems, but the one exposition of the doctrine since Berkeley 
himself wrote, and this one has been made in Europe. Why has there been 
not even one made in America? In all countries those who write on this 
doctrine seem to be only those who can criticise it and find fault with it. 
Nor as yet, that I know of, has there been a single discussion of the sub- 
ject in America—nothing but, as with us, some one writing from time to 
time, to say he cannot understand what Berkeley meant—that in the 
doctrine he sees nothing but nonsense; that he finds nothing @ priori 
in it, as so many others profess to find—nay, that Berkeley himself came 
at last to recognize the unreasonableness (the non-understandableness) 
of his own doctrine, and in his old age renounced the whole thing. For 
such, as you probably are aware, is one of the modes in which Berkeley’s 
proposition has been recently attacked in America as well as among us. 
This mode of attack, however, would seem to have originated here. The 
last and by far the ablest of Berkeley’s critics on our side of the water, 
and perhaps even, you will admit, far abler and far more laborious in his 
researches and his efforts than any other that has ever written, is my dis- 
tinguished friend, Professor Fraser, of Edinburgh. And he has declared 
not only that he could give no rational account of the doctrine, nor see 
any thing rational in it, but that Berkeley himself in his old age was in 
the same predicament, and has in his last work fallen back into the old 
theory of an occult matter—a material Ding an sich—that, in short, he 
renounced his own grand discovery. 

To show further the position of this question, I will, with your per- 
mission, here cite from my Expository Edition of Berkeley the following 
summary of what has been done to explain and defend the doctrine: 

“ Besides the prize of £100 offered in 1847-8, to our opponents, 
then a considerable party, for any refutation upon which they should 
themselves be able to agree within a year, which refutation they declared 
themselves unable to produce; and a further prize of £500, offered in 
1850, to one able writer among them—Mr. Jobert—on the sole condition 
that he should obtain the approbation of any three others of the party 
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for such arguments as he might be able to adduce; in which effort, how- 
ever, he also was entirely unsuccessful, as he himself candidly states in the 
treatise called ‘Pure Sounds,’ expressly written on that occasion by him- 
self; besides these two prizes, I published, at the same time as the first, 
a full explanation and defense of the doctrine in octavo, ‘The Nature and 
Elements of the External World’—a work in which all objections were 
fully discussed, and the first work, as far as I can learn, that, since Ber- 
keley's own writings, has ever been written to point out the reasonable- 
ness and a priori character of his doctrine. I gave another thorough ex-_ 
position of the whole subject in 1870, in an article in the ‘Contemporary 
Review’ for the March of that year, with the title ‘Hegel, and his Con- 
nection with British Thought,’ and one unassociated with the name of Ber- 
keley, under the title of ‘The Thinking Substance in Man,’ in our ‘ An- 
thropological Review’ for May, 1865. I may also mention some discus- 
sions abroad; one, in the ‘ Halle’sche Zeitschrift,’ with my able and la- 
mented friend, Professor Ueberweg, left unfinished at his death; another 
with Baron Reichlin-Meldegg at the same time, in the same journal; an- 
other soon-after in the ‘ Monatshefte,’ of Berlin; and one in the Roman 
review, ‘ La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane,’ with that highly distinguished 
metaphysician and statesman, the Count Mamiani, who has done so much 
for the philosophy of Italy and the philosophical literature of the world ; 
in all which writings and discussions will be found the fullest explanations 
of every difficulty supposable in the doctrine” (p. 50-1, Editor’s Intro- 
duction). 
THE NEW MATERIALISM. 

The New Materialism is the subject adverted to, in a letter of mine, 
a few years ago in “The Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” with the 
title, “Is Thought the Thinker?” The Old Materialism was to the effect 
that there is nothing existing but the Ding an sich of Kant, or what used 
to be understood as the bearer of material qualities, but which itself had 
no material qualities whatever; that everything which exists consists of 
that; and that this occult matter, when it is connected with a particular 
shape, secretes Thought—that Thought of all kinds is one of its secre- 
tions. Berkeley pointed out that this sort of matter does not exist at 
all; that immaterial matter is a physical impossibility, and that the 
matter with which we are acquainted—not which has, but which con- 
sists wholly of, material qualities—has the nature of Thought, %. ¢., is 
Thought—is a Phenomenon. But, this being seen, it was at once seen 
that matter could not possibly perceive anything nor think; for a 
phenomenon could not think nor perceive anything. This was seen at 
once. There was, therefore, no alternative but to recognize an imma- 
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terial entity as the nature which perceives and thinks; this was the 
corollary of Berkeley’s Proposition; for that such a nature exists we 
have upon even a higher evidence of consciousness than we have the fact 
that the things themselves which are perceived, exist. And this nature 
which perceives—this immaterial entity—is what we call “Spirit.” Pro- 
fessor Ferrier fully recognized the truth of Berkeley’s proposition, and also 
the truth of its natural corollary; but he held that the Percipient and 
the thing perceived—the Thought and the Thinker—were so essentially 
united that they constituted in évery case but one thing. He does not, 
however, appear to have denied the distinct reality of the two elements 
in this union, although he has left it very difficult to see how, according 
to him, they could be separated. Hegel had previously, and from reason- 
ing somewhat similar, arrived at the same union as Ferrier, not, however, 
regarding it, like Ferrier, as a union of two distinct elements, but as 
only one element, one nature, and this he called indiscriminately the Per- 
cipient, or thing perceived—the Ego or its thoughts, frequently repeating 
that they were one and the same thing: Das Denken ist das Ich. M. 
Renouvier, in France, and simultaneously but quite independently Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson, in England, take up this theory of ature where 
Hegel left it, and, making in it but a verbal alteration, tell us that Thought 
is not the Thinker, that Thought is a phenomenon, and a phenomenon 
does not think; but that, nevertheless, Thought is the whole of nature— 
the whole of what exists; that, if we examine with a little care, we shall 
find there is no thinker wanted, and no trace in nature of a thinker or 
perceiver. According to these writers, then, without any equivocation, 
all is Thought—. e., all is of the same essence as Matter—is, in short, 
matter; nothing exists but the material substance. This is the New 
Materialism; the only difference between it and the Old being that those 
who held the Old held that their material substance could think and 
perceive things and be conscious, whereas those who hold the New Ma- 
terialism tell us that thei matter does not think or perceive anything, 
and is not conscious; and, moreover, that nothing can think or perceive, 
and that there is nothing conscious. If the propounders of this New 
Materialism could be induced to explain themselves, and thought their 
doctrine could bear a little manipulation, a full discussion of it could not 
fail to be attended with much interest and with great advantage to the 
removal of metaphysical confusions; for its living propounders are men 
of no ordinary talent. Until they do so, however, it can only seem very 
unreasonable to suppose that there can be perceptions without a nature 
that perceives, or thoughts without a nature that can think. I may add 
that Shadworth Hodgson is one of our ablest writers upon metaphysical 
XV—6 
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subjects. His admirable work on “Time and Space” is well known, 
which was followed by the “Theory of Practice,” in two volumes; and 
in 1878 the “Philosophy of Reflection” appeared, which contains his 
exposition of this New Materialism, also in two volumes. 


THE DIMINUTION OF LIGHT BY DISTANCE. 


The third subject of which I now write to you is wholly unconnected 
with metaphysics. It is in every sense of the term a physical subject; but 
needs discussion as much as the other two to bring it thoroughly before 
the minds of those who are not habitually engaged in such inquiries. 
Until quite recently it has been the common idea of the learned and un- 
learned alike, that the solar system is most unequally illuminated ; that 
Neptune’s light from the sun is nine hundred times less than ours; that 
portions still more remote from the sun than Neptune are almost in dark- 
ness, and that Mercury’s light would so dazzle us that we should there be 
much in the same predicament as darkness would reduce us to—we should 
see nothing. Now, through a large amount of false theories and false 
reasoning, and the bigotry which too surely goes with these, it has been 
at length discovered that, on the contrary, every part of the system has 
the same degree of the solar light—that the most distant planets have as 
strong a light as those nearest to the sun, although the sun is the sole 
source of this light to all. 

This equality of the solar light throughout the system is abundantly 
proved, for the unsophisticated mind, by the fact that outside the at- 
mosphere of the planets there is no medium that can diminish light to any 
sensible degree at any distance from the sun. All the diminution of 
light by distance, with which we are acquainted, is effected in and by a 
medium depending entirely, as we experience, upon the length and den- 
sity of the medium. But there is no medium perceptibly to diminish 
light between the planets and the sun. The medium in that space is two 
hundred and fifty millions of times—some say millions of millions of 
times—less dense and less obstructive of light—less absorbent—than the 
air we live in, and in which light is diminished so much at a very short 
distance from the source. This fact is proved by the immense velocity 
with which the planets move in that medium. So rare, in fact, is the 
medium between the planets and the sun that many astronomers have 
imagined there could be none. Such a diminution, then, as would result 
from that attenuation, could not be discernible by sight like ours within 
the limits of the system. This, which no scientific man disputes, is less 
known to the less scientific public; but even for them it can be attended 
with no difficulty. 
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Why, then, it will be asked, have scientific men so long taught that 
Neptune’s light was only the nine hundredth part of that degree of the 
solar light which reaches our orbit ? 

The answer is, that they have hitherto supposed all light proceeding 
from a single source to be diminished in two ways at the same time—by 
the medium and by the enlargement of the space to be illuminated. They 
admit that the sun’s light, in passing through the system, is not to any 
perceptible degree diminished by the medium; but until quite lately they 
held—and some still hold—that light is diminished when the space to be 
illuminated is enlarged; and they professed to give the law for this 
diminution—a law founded upon the reversal or inversion of a geometri- 
cal law, and which is attended, as might be expected, with several extra- 
ordinary blunders of its own; but it is unnecessary here to speak of the 
law; it is enough that I should now speak only of the diminution itself 
for which this law was assigned. 

It was held, first, that light is diminished when the illuminated space 
is enlarged, and, secondly, that this space was enlarged in proportion to its 
greater distance from the sun ; and certainly we can see that, if these two 
assertions were true, the sun’s light would become immensely diminished 
in consequence of the vast extent of the solar system. The theory in- 
volved in the first of these two statements, and which was adopted with- 
out the least experiment, was, that light expands, enlarges itself, and 
becomes more and more dilated, in proportion as the space around it is 
enlarged ; that the quantity of light, therefore, given out by the sun, and 
which, in the comparatively small spheres of space near him, would be 
considerable, becomes very much attenuated and impoverished by the 
time it has spread throughout the whole system. 

Now, the only two things which I need here point out are, that this 
Dilatation Theory for light can be shown, experimentally, to be a fiction ; 
and that, even if it were true, it would still leave the solar light perfectly 
equal throughout the system, for the illuminated area remains always the 
same. If light sought its own equilibrium, as this theory pretends, and 
expanded to the space it had to fill, there would be (and there would 
have been from the origin of things) as much of it in one part of the solar 
system as in another, day and night continually, without any modification 
in any part. 

But the Dilatation Theory is a fiction, as is at once manifest from 
our most familiar experiences. “The light in a room, with folding doors 
in each of its four walls, is not diminished when the folding doors are 
successively opened into other rooms, in which other four rooms there 
was previously no light: There is in such a case no ‘diluting’ whatever, 
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no thinning out or spreading going on, with regard to the light of the 
first room. The large additional amount of light which, in Nature, we 
here see to be the true result from the enlargement of the space—the 
light now in the additional rooms—is supplied from the same single 
source, without any of this thinning or expanding; without withdrawing 
from the center room the smallest amount of its original illumination.” 
(Sol. Ill. of the Sol. Sys., p. 61.) 

Although scientific men are now pretty generally convinced of the 
truth of the fact here pointed out, the teaching of so many ages has pro- 
duced a large amount of misapprehension which, like all error, can best 
be removed by discussion, for which none are better qualified, on their 
side of the question, than those few professional men who still remain 
unconvinced, either in America or in Europe. 

I may mention that, as in the case of my Berkeleian expositions, I, 
on this occasion also, offered a prize for the purpose of making it clear to 
the uninitiated that no one could disprove the facts I indicate. I offered 
a prize of fifty guineas, through my publishers, to professional men in all 
countries, for the best disproof of my facts, or best justification of their 
own theory, which any four or five of them could agree upon among 
themselves as sufficient, J requiring no further arbitration, It was open 
for one year; and, as in Berkeley’s case, here also my opponents, as I 
expected, were not able to send in a single essay. 

Such are three questions now calling for discussion, and such the 
position in which each question stands. 

I remain, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 


Cottyys Simon. 
Ruesy, Eneianp. 


PHILOSOPHEMES. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE.\ 
Know first thyself, then all things see, 
God and thy fellow find in thee ; 
Around, above, to thee is naught, 
Save as thou findest in thy thought. 
Deeper thy depth, sense more profound, 
Than heart or head avail to sound. 


THE HEART. 
Heart, my heart, whose pulse’s play 
Repeats each moment’s destiny, 
Dost all thy life’s terrestrial day 
Dial, on time, my past eternity. 
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THE ONE. 


One is One in holy Three, 
Unlapsed in Self’s duplicity. 


CHARITY. 


Her tenements and estates 
She letteth fair and free, 
Taketh nor rents nor rates, 
Asketh not usury ; 
Earth, air, and fire, the sea, 
She loveth to dispense, 
Nor stints necessity, 
Nor doleth Providence. 


MANHOOD. 


Success, success! to thee, to thee, 
As to a god, men bend the knee ; 
The gold alone the gold can buy, 
Manhood ’s the sterling currency. 


INNOCENCE. 


Blest Pair! all beautiful, unblamed, 
Naked are they, chaste, unashamed, 
No fruits forbidden them to taste, 
Till shame despoils the sweet repast ; 
Life’s brimming cup, if once we spill, 
Time’s longest term shall not refill. 


PRE-EXISTENCE. 


Alas ! how little thought is spent 
On our birth-song, preéminent ; 
Fond recollections, vague and vast, 
Glad tidings of our ancient past ! 
This did the blest Messias teach, 
And this his ministers must preach, 


ATONEMENT. 


Love loves to suffer, sacrifice ; 

He suffers so, and stoops to rise, 
His head upon his breast he bends, 
And, resurrect, to heaven ascends. 


DEATH. 


O Death! thou utterest deeper speech, 
A tenderer, truer tone, 

Than all our languages can reach, 
Though all were voiced in one. 
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Thy glance is deep, and far beyond 
All that our eyes can see, 

Assures to fairest hopes and fond 
Their immortality. 


INFANCY. 


Nurseling, underneath the sky, 
Finds itself a shapen I; 

Feels itself, through all it sees, 
Loveliest of mysteries. 

Yet wondering why its real age 

So blotted is on time’s strange page, 
And all life long with ceaseless fret 
Conning the puzzling alphabet. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Pause and reflect ;—benignant Fate 
Wreathes not with flowers life’s narrow gate, 
Rather her pleasant plots adorns 

With hedge-rows round of prickly thoris ; 
Hard were our lot, esteemed severe, 

Were it all smiles without one tear. 


PARADISE. 


Up, onward, and ever, 

Be thy brave endeavor, 

Yet know thou shalt not find 
Paradise, save in thy mind ; 

Forth from self thou canst not flee, 
Thou tak’st bale or bliss with thee, 


THE TRINITY. 


The Three he saw, the One adored, 

The Father, Son, Inspiring Word, 

Blest Three in One, while One in Three, 
In undivided unity. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


The gracious faith, our heart’s felt need, 
Love’s sovereign grace fused in our creed ; 

Its genial truths set forth in lovely guise, 

And read anew with newly christened eyes : 
What were Christ Jesus’ life, and gospel sweet, 
If not in loving hearts he fixed his holy seat ? 
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HUNGER. 


“Take this, my child,” the Father said— 
“This globe I give thy mind for bread.” 
Eager he seized the proffered store, 

The bait devoured, then asked for more. 


THE SPHINX. 


Gaze not upon this Charmer’s face 
In an unguarded hour, 
Lest, caught and clasped in dire embrace, 
Thyself the Maid devour, 
Unless thou straight apply the key 
That opes her fearful mystery. 


SINGLENESS. 


When thou approachest to the one, 
Self from thyself thou first must free, 

Thy cloak duplicity cast clean aside, 
And in the Being’s Being be. 


FACE AND SURFACE. 


Pure mind is face, 
Brute matter, surface all, 
As souls, immersed in space, 
Ideal rise, or idol fall. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Forth from the chaos dawns in sight 
The globe’s full form in orbed light ; 
Beam kindles beam, kind mirrors kind, 
Nature’s the eyeball of the mind ; 

Its fleeting pageant tells for naught, 
Till shaped in mind’s creative thought. 


LIFE. 


Life omnipresent is, 

All round about us lies, 

To fashion forth itself 

In thought and ecstasy, 

In wonder and surprise ; 

Each thing with life is fraught, 
Matter precipitate of thought; 
Round the wide world thought ceaseless runs, 
Its circuit suited to superior suns ; 

From mote and mountain hastes to flee, 
Darting at its infinity. 
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ADAM. 

Man omnipresent is, 

All round himself he lies, 
Osiris spread abroad 

Upstaring in all eyes; 
Nature his globed thought, 
Without him she were naught ; 
Cosmos from chaos were unspoken, 
And God bereft of visible token. 


THE SEEMING. 


The mind’s sphere 

Ts not here ; 

The ideal guest, 

With ceaseless quest, 

Pursues the best. 

The very better, 

Meanwhile her fetter, 

Her prescient desire, 

Higher and still higher, 

Is ever fleeing 

Past Seeming to Being ; 

Nor doth the sight content itself with seeing ; 
While forms emerge, they fast from sense are fleeing ; 
Things but appear, to vanish into Being. 


A. Bronson ALcottT, 
Concorp, Mass. 


DR. WILLIAM JAMES ON GREAT MEN AND GREAT THOUGHTS 
versus ENVIRONMENT. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1880, Dr. James contributed 
an article on the subject of the production of genius by the environment. 
Our readers are familiar with the clearness and cogency of this writer 
_ through his interesting articles in this Journal on ‘The Brute and the 
Human Intellects,” “ Mr. Spencer’s Definition of Mind,” “The Spatial 
Quale,” etc., and with similar articles that he has published in M. Ribot’s 
Revue Philosophique, and in “Mind” (the great English organ of psy- 
chology and philosophy). The article under present consideration in the 
Atlantic seems to us the best of all that has come from his pen. We copy 
two” paragraphs from the article containing summary statements of his 
position : 

“The evolutionary view of history, when it denies the vital impor- 
tance of individual initiative, is, then, an utterly vague and unscientific 
conception, a lapse from modern scientific determinism into the most 
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ancient Oriental fatalism. The lesson of the analysis that we have made 
(even on the completely deterministic hypothesis with which we started) 
forms an appeal of the most stimulating sort to the energy of the individ- 
ual. Even the dogged resistance of the reactionary conservative to 
changes which he cannot hope entirely to defeat, is justified, and shown 
to be effective. He retards the movement ; deflects it a little by the con- 
cessions he extracts; gives it a resultant momentum, compounded of his 
inertia and his adversaries’ speed; and keeps up, in short, a constant 
lateral pressure, which, to be sure, never heads it round about, but brings 
it up at last at a goal far to the right or left of that to which it would 
have drifted had he allowed it to drift alone.” 


“The plain truth is that the ‘philosophy’ of evolution (as distin- 
guished from our special information about particular cases of change) is 
a metaphysic creed, and nothing else. It is a mood of contemplation, an 
emotional attitude, rather than a system of thought; a mood which is oid 
as the world, and which no refutation of any one incarnation of it (such as 
the Spencerian philosophy) will dispel; the mood of fatalistic pantheism, 
with its intuition of the one and all, which was, and is, and ever shall be, 
and from whose womb each single thing proceeds. Far be it from us to 
speak slightingly here of so hoary and mighty a style of looking on the 
world as this. What we at present call scientific discoveries had nothing 
to do with bringing it to birth, nor can one easily conceive that they 
should ever give it its quietus, no matter how logically incompatible with 
its spirit the ultimate phenomenal distinctions which science accumulates, 
should turn out to be. It can laugh at the phenomenal distinctions on 
which science is based, for it draws its vital breath from a region which 
—whether above or below—is at least altogether different from that in 
which science dwells. A critic, however, who cannot disprove the truth 
of the metaphysic creed, can at least raise his voice in protest against its 
disguising itself in ‘scientific’ plumes. I think that all who have had the 
patience to follow me thus far will agree that the Spencerian ‘ philosophy’ 
of social and intellectual progress is an obsolete anachronism, reverting to 
a pre-Darwinian type of thought, just as the Spencerian philosophy of 
‘force,’ effacing all the previous phenomenal distinctions between vis viva, 
potential energy, momentum, work, force, mass, etc., which physicists 
have with so much agony ‘achieved, carries us back to a pre-Galilean 
age.” 

Dr. E. Gryzanowski (known to us by his able articles in the Worth 
American Review) has written from Leghorn a letter of recognition to the 
author, the following extracts from which we are permitted to use: 
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“ Whatever I may have written seven or eight years ago, I have now the liveliest 
meral and intellectual interest in the triumph of that truth which is embodied in your 
thesis. I need not disown the passage quoted by you, but, if I were to write it again 
to-day, I should not leave it without the correction pointed out by you; that is to say, 
I should lay greater stress on the germ and its typical potentialities than on the soil 
and its purely nutrient capabilities. I not only agree with you on the subject, but I 
almost feel inclined to go a little farther than you, and to reinstate spontaneity in all 
the rights and honors it used to enjoy before the advent of materialism, I would, with. 
you, say: There is a soil, or menstruum, of outward circumstances, which must be 
under the sway of known and knowable laws of causation. There are, imbedded in 
this soil (or immersed in this menstruum), the germs (or ferments) of typical individua- 
tion, which seem to be under the sway of unknown and mostly unknowable laws of 
cellular (not molecular) causation, and, I would add, the causal prius of these germs or 
ferments—i. ¢., that which, though unknown itself, manifests itself as spontanecus dif- 
ferentiation, and which, pro tanto, negates causation and can modify it or bid it stop— 
this causal prius must belong to a third sphere, not of causation and necessity, nor of 
absolute arbitrariness, but of self-determinaticn (selbst Bestimmung). God has been 
called the causa sui, the point where cause and effect coincide. But we need not go so 
far ; what we want is the relation of cause and effect in the lower regions of finite and 
imperfect selbst Bestimmung, called human ethics. Here I maintain (inducting, not 
postulating it) that, if the reign of law is absolute in physico-chemical causation (so 
that effect can be calculated from cause, and cause inferred from effect), and if the 
reign of law begins to be, to say the least, ‘ parliamentary’ in the world of organic 
evolution (which is a world of instincts and emotions), remaining absolute only in so 
far as the cell, though autonomous as form, is subject to the law as a piece of molecu- 
lar matter—his Majesty becomes a mere citizen in the world of conscious volition, 
which would be a world of free-will or of freedom, if the willing agents did not continue 
to be animals, and, as animals, pieces of matter, so that necessity, contingency, and 
freedom must coexist in these complex beings, 

“Or thus: If, in the inorganic world, we have the equation causa = effectus, so that 
cause and effect are mutually calculable, we have in the organic world the inequality 
causa < effectus ; we see the whole effect, but only part of the cause, viz., the physico- 
chemical part. To make here, too, the cause equal to the effect, we must add to it 
the physiological fictions called sow/, life, instinet, emotion. And, thirdly, we have 
in the sphere of self-conscious volition nothing but apparent effects, the cause being 
evanescent, inconceivable, irrational. Both from the materialistic and from the ration- 
alistic (or utilitarian) standpoint, these effects (when moral actions) appear fociish | 
and insane. How can there be law and causation in morals? In the name of what 
logic or common sense must I practice self-denial, altruism, heroism, martyrdom, Mitleid 
[compassion] (which is Zeid | pain] not pleasure), not to speak of honesty, frugality, 
and other devices of human torment and botheration? Was it ever.easy to do one’s 
duty, and does not this world belong to the strong, the clever rogue, the surviving fittest, 
rather than to the guileless, kind,‘and honest man? That which avenges itself always, 
and for which there is no forgiveness on earth, is the error of calculation—the error of 
judgment, not the curmudgeon’s sins, If, then, we are told to be altruistic rather than 
egoistic, bad reckoners rather than ceurs méchants, if we are told, when wronged or 
insulted, not to chase, bite, scratch, or kill our enemy, but to forgive him (so that his 
action, which would be a cause of certain effects called revenge, shall be no cause at 
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all)—these commandments imply that we, as morally quasi-free agents, belong to a 
sphere in which the working of causation may be stopped by an autonomous force 
called ‘ will.’ 

“This world, as a mass of metals and gases, is an indifferent world, neither good nor 
bad. It became a bad world through the advent of organic life, where passion and re- 
venge reign supreme, and none but the fittest survive. And it continues to be a bad 
world, even after the advent of man, who can choose between revenge and mercy, be- 
tween good and evil. It continues to be a bad world, not because man always chooses 
the evil, but because, when choosing the good, he ceases to fit into this world, he ceases 
to be the fittest in the realm of causation, and causation destroys him, slowly or quickly, 
as the case may be. 

“ Free-will, as a moral agency, is and must be at war with causation, 7. ¢., must be 
able to act on principles which are not those of pure reason. 

“What stands behind the will we do not know, but, if pressed for an answer, I 
should not consider myself defeated by accepting Mr. Spencer’s deputy-god, or —— 
of that kind. 

‘Mr, Spencer, I dare say, admits the existence of such things as axioms of pure rea- 

son, drawn not from experience by induction, nor from principles by deduction, but @ 
priori. The deniers of free-will are, consequently, in the same necessity of seeing in 
pure reason or in the ‘a@ priori’ either a quality of matter or a ‘deputy-god” They 
all believe in pure reason ; but, if pure reason has its a priori, why should not free-will 
have its a priori of intuitive axiomatic obligation ? 
’ “T contess I cannot get on in philosophy, or arrive at any comprehensive world view, 
without the assumption (inducted, not postulated) of such a third sphere of (condi- 
tioned) spontaneity. This mechanizing, mathematicizing, and calculating of every thing 
in the world, from the unseen heroisms of private life to railway accidents, and from 
the death of Jesus of Nazareth to the yearly number of misdirected letters, is begin- 
ning to be tiresome and provoking. In Mr. Spencer’s sociological world there is no 
room either for self consciousness, or for genius, or for morals, In it all action, whether 
in speech or motion, is reflex action, and the causes of obligation, in so far as this 
obligation transcends calculable utility, must be souglit in folly inherited or acquired. 
I, therefore, cling to my belief in three worlds : 

“1, The inorganic world: reign of law and necessity. 

“2, The organic world ; reign of law and necessity, plus dawn of spontaneity (in form 
of individual life, instincts, spontaneous variation). 

“3. The human world: reign of law and necessity (in so far as man is a mass of mat- 
ter), plus dawn of spontaneity (in so far as man is an animal), p/us dawn of free volition 
(in so far as man can defy nature and causation, and can reluse to “be guided by pure 
reason alone). 

“Each of these spheres has its own evolution. The survival of the fittest remains 
true in all, but the standard of fitness changes, and, in the Christian tie the lowly 
and the weak become the terror of the strong. 

“ People have tried hard to reconcile evolutionism with morality, the survival of the 
fittest with the institution of hospitals and almshouses, etc. But it is useless to try the 
impossible, and I rejoice, for it is this very irreconcilableness which will sooner or later 
free us from the incubus of materialism. The dilemma being either materialism with- 
out morality or morals with materialism relegated to its proper sphere, mankind will, I 
think, in the long-run pronounce in favor of the second horn, and if it does not (for 
there is no telling), it will go to the dogs, and below the dogs to molecules, and below 
the molecules to atoms and chaos.” 
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THE CENTENNIAL Of KANT’S “ KRITIE.” 


Professor Mears, of Hamilton College, has agitated the question of 
a formal celebration of the centennial of the publication of Kant’s Kritik 
der Reinen Vernunft, as appears by the following circular. We are happy 
to add that his efforts have met with success. The 6th of July, 1881, at 
Saratoga, is fixed for the date of the meeting. We publish a full pro- 
gramme of the meeting in this number. 


“Dear Sir: I herewith inclose a copy of an article printed in the ‘Penn Monthly’ 
of December, 1880, to which Iask your attention. If the proposed celebration strikes 
you favorably, will you not signify your approval of it to the undersigned as early as 
possible? And if you are disposed personally to aid in the affair by being present and 
by reading a paper on some aspect of the subject, will you not communicate your in- 
tention at least by the 15th of April next? 

“The time and place of meeting remain to be fixed, but the early summer would 
doubtless be the best time, and the place would probably be somewhere in New England 
or New York State. Your own opinion on the subject is respectfully solicited. 

“Jonny W. Mears. 


“*Next year (1881) will complete the century since this remarkable production was 
given to the world. It made an epoch in the history of philosophy, not only in Ger- 
many, but all over the thinking world. It revealed and vindicated the inherent power 
of the mind, and the independent activity of thought to a degree and in a manner 
never before attempted. The thoroughness, depth, and logical character of the author’s 
investigations may be said to have introduced the rigorous method of science into meta- 
physics, and delivered it forever from the reproach of vagueness and dogmatism. All 
the thinking of centuries preceding seemed, in contrast to the “ Kritik,” to be shallow 
and purblind, All the thinking that has followed it has been amenable to a higher 
standard of judgment, and must render a stricter account of its attitude toward those 
fundamental conditions of knowledge of which Kant has shown that thought cannot 
legitimately rid itself. No one dare attempt to construct a system of philosophy to- 
day without reference to the work accomplished by Kant. He cannot be passed by a 
flank movement; his lines extend across the whole field; his positions must be met 
and fairly captured, or incorporated into and harmonized with the new principles of the 
proposed new system. 

“«What this wonderful speculative reformer accomplished for the thinking of Ger- 
many can only be learned by a survey of the progress and development of German 
philosophy during the century. The whole of that mighty movement has been the 
direct outgrowth of the “Kritik.” And in these last days, after speculation has wan- 
dered widely and wildly from the orizinal path, the countrymen of Kant are coming 
back to the soberer and solider principles of the “ Kritik.” 

“*The thinking of Scotland has been immensely widened through the influence of 
Kant. In the greatest represent itive of the Scottish school, Sir William Hamilton, the 
Kantian spirit and tendency struggle constantly with the older and simpler tendency 
derived from Reid. Almost every thing in Hamilton which is stirring and stimulating, 
which widens the view, which is disciplinary and tonic, which is fresh and original, may 
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be called Kantian, either in its source or in its spirit. His school, if we may speak of 
such, is Scoto-German, just as Kant himself by extraction was. 

“¢Dr, McCosb, in one of his recent writings, has proposed to the new generation of 
thinkers, especially in America, the problem of discrimination between the good and 
the bad in Kant. That there has been not a little to condemn in Kant (especially the 
proton pseudos of the ‘‘Kritik,” that the primary principles of knowledge may pos- 
sibly be true only for human minds), the writer would unhesitatingly admit. But the 
honored President of Princeton College appears disposed to recognize extremely little 
of good in Kant, and, perhaps, would discourage any considerable awakening of interest 
in the study of the “ Kritik’’ in our American colleges. 

“For our part, we believe the general American mind has arrived ata stage of 
thought and has attained a capacity of speculation where it can profitably occupy itself 
with the problems of the “ Kritik.” Nor will any one doubt that the national mind 
needs to be pinned down to close thinking, not only upon such topics, but needs also 
to acquire that habit of close thinking on all topics which will be cultivated best of 
all by the study of the “ Kritik.” Using the experience of a whole century, chiefly that 
-of Germany, as a test of the good and bad in Kant, our youth, with little peril to impor- 
tant principles, can enjoy the incomparable advantages of the study of this great 
author. I cannot doubt that the “ Kritik ” itself ought to form part of the curriculum 
of the higher classes in every college; they ought not to be put off with lectures, criti- 
cisms, or scanty abstracts, but the author himself, with all his difficulties and in his 
own way of stating and deducting his principles, should be put into their hands in a 
faithful translation. 

“©The object of this paper is to propose to all interested in the study of the higher 
problems of philosophy in this country a celebration of the centennial of Kant’s 
“ Kritik”’ some time in the year 1881. It is believed that there are enough so inter- 
ested to secure success, if not to give éclat, to such an occasion, provided their attention 
-can be turned to the subject. There are thinkers among us competent to handle every 
aspect of the critical philosophy which would demand attention. Their essays and 
discussions would give an impulse to higher philosophical studies, and would elevate 
the standard of instruction in those branches. The celebration would help to establish 
or diffuse more widely among us those fundamental and impregnable principles of the 
spiritual philosophy which are so powerfully assailed by the materialistic tendencies of 
our time. It would help to concentrate, crystallize, and organize an American school, 
or, if not that, a recognized American sentiment favorable to the cultivation of exact 
thinking in pure metaphysics, parallel to the demand for exact calculation and experi- 
ment in natural science, vindicating and demonstrating the logical priority and superior 
comprehension and depth of the former to the latter. 

“Such a centennial celebration might be made an adjunct to some of those regular 
educational gatherings which are held every summer. Possibly it might come off at 
Concord, but the movement would gain immensely in dignity and efficiency if it could 
be carried on independently of every other interest, 

“¢While the work of the celebration ought to be substantially the presentation of 
the Kantian barrier to all the loose and materialistic thinking of our time, it ought not 
to exclude the opposition to Kant on metaphysical grounds. It would indeed be essen- 
tial to such an occasion that the defects and errors of the “ Kritik,” and the wrong 
tendencies and great evils which grew out of it, either by misconception or exaggera- 
tion, or as legitimate results, of Kant’s own teachings, should be fully exhibited. The 
purpose of the celebration should not be the indiscriminate eulogy of the famous 
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thinker, but the attainment, as nearly as possible, of a just estimate of his work. Thus 
guarded, there is no good reason to fear a recurrence of the long train of evil conse- 
quences which followed the original acceptance of the Kantian philosophy in Germany. 
The age and time would not admit of such a glaring anachronism. 

“* A few of the topics which might be profitably treated on such an occasion would 


be: 

“¢1, The higher problems of philosophy. . 

“‘2. The utility of the study of Kant, its relations to the sensationalist and ma- 
terialist schools of to-day. " 

~ ¢¢3. Kant and rationalism: evils and defects of his teachings. 

“4, Kant and the Scottish schools. Is a return from Hamilton to Reid logically 
admissible ? 

“5. Fortunes of Kant in Great Britain and America. 

“*6, Revival of Kantian studies in Germany. 

“7. Is Realism the teaching of the “ Kritik ? ” 

“¢8. Can the “ Kritik” be fairly treated from the ground of Hegelianism ? 

“9, The interdependence of empirical and of metaphysical knowledge. The har- 
monizing of divergent tendencies of thought. ; 

“10. The first and second editions of the “ Kritik.” 

“*11,. Metaphysics as a science and metuphysics in the sciences. 

“19, Is a return from Hegel to Kant logically admissible ? 

“13, Historical relations of the “ Kritik,” before and after. Under this topic an 
immense field is opened, which it would be useless to attempt to cover. 

“¢14, A compendious statement of the main principles of the “ Kritik,” in the 
nature of an introduction to the study of the work itself. 

“Many more suggestions might be added, as to topics to be discussed, as to the 
place of meeting, and as to the disposition of the valuable material which would then 
be accumulated. If published in a volume, it would not only form one of the best in- 
troductions to the study, but would be no unworthy monument to the hundredth anni- 
versary of the appearance of the “ Kritik.” : 

“¢Joun W. Mears, D. D., 


“¢ Albert Barnes” Department of Philosophy, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.’” 


PROGRAMME OF THE CENTENNIAL OF KANT’s “ KRITIK.” 


It will be celebrated in the parlor of Temple Grove, in Saratoga, New York, on the 
6th of July, 1881. The exercises, according to the following programme, will com- 
mence at nine o’clock a. M.: ‘ 

I. The Lord’s Prayer, Book of Common Prayer. II. Organization. III. Reading of 
Correspondence. IV. Opening Address, “Significance of the Centennial,” Professor 
John W. Mears, D. D., Hamilton College. V. “The Higher Problems of Philosophy, 
Introductory to the Study of the ‘ Kritik,’” Professor George 8. Morris, Johns Hopkins 
University. VI. “Can the ‘ Kritik’ be fairly treated from the Ground of Hegelianism ? ” 
William T. Harris, LL. D., Editor of the “Journal of Speculative Philosophy.” VII. 
“Kant’s Distinction between the Speculative and the Practical Reason,” President Bas- 
com, Wisconsin University. VIII. “‘The Present Influence of Kant upon Philosophic 
Progress,” Professor Josiah Royce, University of California. IX. “The Antimonies in 
the Light of Modern Science,” Lester F. Ward, United States Geological Survey. 
Papers are also expected from Messrs. Halstead and Burt, Fellows of Johns Hopkins 
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University, and others ; while the presence and codperation of President Porter, of Yale ; 
President Anderson, of Rochester University; Professor North, of Hamilton College; 
Professor Torrey, of the University of Vermont; President Dodge, of Madison Univer- 
sity ; Mr. James M. Libbey, of the “ Princeton Review ;” Rev. Dr. Millard, of Syracuse ; 
and many others, are confidently expected. 

The New York State Teachers’ Association, meeting in Saratoga, July 5th, 6th, and 
4th, through their President, Professor Jerome Allen, of the State Normal School, Gen- 
eseo, offers to the recognized attendants upon the Kant Centennial the same privileges, 
“in all respects,” as are enjoyed by themselves, in respect to railroad and steamboat 
fares and hotel accommodations. Your presence is cordially invited. 

Joun W. Mears. 


KANT’S “CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON.” 


-The following article, which appeared in the Boston Advertiser, from 
the pen of Mr. Edwin D. Mead (whose translation of Hegel on Jacob 
Boehme for this Journal will be remembered), is so appropriate to the 
time, and so full of interesting information, that we reprint it entire: 


It is just a hundred years since the appearance of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Rea- 
son,” the most revolutionizing work in the whole history of modern thought. The 
centennial is being observed with great devotion in the scientific world of Germany, 
and will be appropriately recognized everywhere. The Concord School of Philosophy 
announces a special Kant week, and the reviews will all be stimulated to active discus- 
sion of the great thinker’s varied work and influence. The “Critique of Pure Reason” 
is, of course, Kant’s magnum opus, but it is only one of the three constituent parts of 
his philosophical system. It is quite impossible to understand Kant’s purpose and 
significance without reading the ‘Critique of Practical Reason” and the “ Critique of 
Judgment,” especially the former. In the Kant-Cyklus, arranged for the last Semester 
by the Philosophical Society of the University of Leipzig, in commemoration of the 
centennial, the thesis maintained by one of the essayists was that the principal aim of 
the “Critique of Pure Reason” was the establishment of a moral theology. This con- 
ception, not a new one, to be sure, is not without very much reason. The “ Critique of 
Practical Reason” is the exposition of this morai theology, and the most important 
ethical work altogether which has appeared in modern time, or, perhaps, in any time. 
It is the positive portion of Kant’s system and the foundation of the philosophy of 
Fichte. Yet it is only within a year or two thet this great work has become accessible 
to the English reader, through Mr. Abbott’s careful translation. The “Critique of 
Judgment” has never yet been translated, though it is understood that a competent 
scholar is engaged in the work, and we may hope presently to have a fairly complete 
English edition of Kant’s greater works. There are translations of the “ Prolego- 
mena,” of the “ Metaphysics of Ethics,” and of the “ Religion of Reason ”—good trans- 
lations, for the most part, but students do not seem to be so well aware of this as they 
should be. As to Kant’s other works, so little is generally known that the complete 
list of his writings, which follows, will, it is hoped, be read just now with interest by 
many. The writer does not know of any such list in English. Kant’s intellectual ac- 
tivity extended to almost every province, and in politics, esthetics, and the natural sci- 
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ences, as well as in ethics, religion, and metaphysics, he has written what will last for- 
ever. The dates of the publication of the various works are given for the convenience 
of those who may be interested in tracing the development of Kant’s thought. Kant 
was born in 1724, and was consequently fifty-seven years old when the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason” appeared. Of all the works which he published before 1781, that which 
probably attracts most attention to-day is the essay upon the “ Theory of the Heavens,” 
published in 1755, in which the nebular hypothesis was propounded and maintained 
forcibly and in detail. The theory of Laplace should be called the theory of Kant, 
and, indeed, is beginning to be called so by many scientific men. Of the other smaller 
works of Kant, none is more remarkable than that entitled “ Eternal Peace,” which 
was the first loud note of internationalism, and contains a distinct programme for the 
“ federation of the world,” 

1747. Thoughts upon the true estimate of Working Forces, and a consideration of 
the arguments of Herr von Leibnitz and others in the mechanical controversy, with 
preliminary remarks upon the force of bodies generally. 

1754. A consideration of the question, Whether the earth, in its revolution around 
its axis, has undergone any change? 

1754, The question, Whether the earth grows old, physically considered ? 

1755, A General History of Nature and Theory of the Heavens, or an Inquiry into 
the Constitution and Mechanical Origin of the Universe, from the standpoint of the 
Newtonian Laws. 

1755. Some brief remarks upon Fire 

1755. A New Examination of the First Principles of Metaphysical Knowledge. 

1756. Upon the Causes of the Earthquakes from which the western parts of Eu- 
rope suffered toward the end of the preceding year. 

1756. Descriptive Account of the most remarkable incidents in connection with the 
Earthquake which shook a large portion of the earth at the end of 1755, 

1756. Supplementary remarks upon the recent Earthquakes. 

1756. On the use of a Geometrical Metaphysics in Natural Science. 

1756. New. Observations, explanatory of the theory of the Winds. 

1757. Outline of a proposed course of lectures in Physical Geography, with a brief 
appendix upon the question, Whether the reason why the west winds in this section are 
damp is that they have swept over a great stretch of sea ? 

1758. A New Theory of Motion.and Rest, with a consideration of the effects of the 
theory upon the first»principles of natural science, 

1759. Some brief observations upon Optimism. 

1760. Thoughts upon the untimely death of Herr Joh, Friede. von Funk, in a letter 
to the mother of the deceased. 

1762, A Demonstration of the subtile deceptiveness of the four syllogistic forms. 

1763. A Letter to Friulein Charlotte von Knobloch upon Swedenborg. 

1763. An Attempt to introduce the conception of Negative Quantities into Phi- 
losophy. 

1763. The only possible ground for a Demonstration of the existence of God. 

1764. Opinion concerning the adventurer, Jan Pawlikowicz Zdomozyskich Komar- 
nicki. 

1764. A Study of the Diseases of the Head. 
1764. Observations upon the Feeling of the Beautiful and the Sublime. 
1764. An Inquiry into the soundness and clearness of the principles of Natural 
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Theology and Morals; in answer to a question proposed by the Berlin Royal Academy 
of Sciences in 1763. 

1765. Programme of Lectures for the Winter Semester of 1765-66. 

1766. Dreams of a Clairvoyant, illuminated by Dreams of Metaphysics. 

1768. Upon the ground of distinguishing particular divisions in Space. 

1770. Upon the Form and Principles of the world of Sense and the world of 
Thought. 

1771. Review of Moscati’s work upon the difference in the structure of Men and 
Animals, 

1775. Upon the different Races of Men. 

1776-78. Essays and Reviews upon Basedow’s Philanthropin. 

1781. Critique or Pure Reasoy. 

1783. Prolegomena to every future Metapbysic which can possibly rise in the form 
of a science. 

1783. A Review of Schulz’s Attempt to establish an Ethical System for all men 
without distinction of Religion. 

1784, Idea of a Universal History from a cosmopolitan standpoint. 

1784, An answer to the question: What is Aufklérung ? , 

1785. Reviews of Herder’s Ideas upou the Philosophy of the History of Mankind. 

1785. Upon Volcanoes in the Moon, 

1785. Upon the injustice of Publishers’ Piracies, 

1785. A Scientific Principle of Classification for the Races of Men. 

1785. First Principles of the Metaphysics of Ethics. 

1786. Conjectural Beginning of Human History. 

1786. Review of Gottl. Hufeland’s Inquiry into the Principles of Natural Law. 

1786. What is it to fix one’s latitude in thought (sich im Denken orientiren) ? 

1786. The Metaphysical Principles of Natural Science. 

1786. Remarks upon Ludw. Heinr. Jakob’s Criticism of Mendelssohn’s Morgen- 
stunden, 

1788. Upon the employment of Teleological Principles in Philosophy. 

1788-91. Seven short essays: Is the Fact of Thinking an Experience? Upon Mira- 
cles; Refutation of Problematical Idealism ; On Special Providence; On Prayer ; On the 
Momentum or Velocity of Bodies at the First Instant of Falling; On the Formal and 
Material Significance of Certain Words. 

1788. Critique of Practical Reason. 

1790. Critique of the Judgment. 

1790. Upon a Discovery by which an already existing Critique of Pure Reason shall 
enable us to dispense with all new ones, 

1790. Upon Fanaticism and the means of guarding against it. 

1791, Upon the Miscarriage of all philosophical attempts in Theodicy. 

1798. Religion within the limits of Reason. 

1793. Upon the common saying: A thing may be good in Theory, but not in Prac- 
tice. 

1794. Something upon the influence of the Moon on the Weather. 

1794, The End of all things. 

1794, Upon Philosophy in general: an introduction to the Critique of Judgment. 

1795. Eternal Peace: a philosophical scheme. 

1796. Upon the Organ of the Soul: a letter to Sémmering. 

XV—7 


4 
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1796. Upon a certain genteel Tone which has recently made itself apparent in Phi- 
losophy. 

1796. Settlement of a Mathematical Controversy which rests upon a misunder- 
standing. 

1796. The Announcement of the approaching Conclusion of a Treaty of Eternal 
Peace in Philosophy. 

1797. The Metaphysics of Ethics. First Part: Metaphysical Principles of Law. 
Second Part: Metaphysical Principles of Morals. ‘ 

1797. Upon an alleged right to Lie from motives of Humanity. 

1798, Upon Book-making and Publishing: two Letters to Friedrich Nicolai. 

1798. The Conflict of the Faculties. [This work contains the well-known essay 
upon the Power to overcome’ bodily affections and disorders by the pure exercise of the 
Will.] 

1798. Anthropology, Pragmatically considered. 

1800. Prefatory note to Lachmann’s Examination of the Kantian Philosophy of 
Religion. 

1800, Prefatory note to Mielcke’s Lithuanian Dictionary. 

1800. Logic: A Handbook for use with Lectures. Revised for publication, at the 
author’s request, by Gottlob Benjamin Jische. 

1802, Physical Geography. The author’s MS., revised by Dr. Fr. Theod. Rink. 

1803. On Pedagogy. Edited by Dr. Fr. Theod. Rink. 

1804, Essay upon the question: What are the real advances which metaphysics has 
made in Germany since the times of Leibnitz and Wolf; a prize question proposed by 
the Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences in 1791. Edited by Dr. Fr. Theod. Rink. 

The complete editions of Kant’s works contain, in addition to the above, various 


public declarations of Kant, poetical tributes to deceased colleagues, collections of 
apothegms and interesting observations from his note-books, and portions of his corre- 
spondence with Lambert, Moses Mendelssohn, Marcus Herz, Reinhold, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schiller, and others. | 


Epwin D. Meap. 
Boston, Mass. 


BAYARD TAYLORS INVOCATION OF GOETHE. 
(A free translation of his “An Goethe,” prefixed to his translation of Faust.) 


Exalted soul, to spirit realms translated, 
Wherever thy bright dwelling-place may be— 
To higher being art thou new created, 
And singest there the fuller litany. 
From chosen striving—tasks divine thou’rt learning, 
From purest ether where thou breathest free, 
Oh, bend thee to the fav'rable returning 
Of these last echoes of thy minstrelsy ! 


The wreath, dust-covered from the ancient Muses, 
In splendor new thy daring hand did bear— 

Thou solv’st the riddle of remotest ages, 
Through newer faith, intelligence more rare. 
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And when man’s active, working thought, is bounded, 
Canst claim a world-wide Fatherland and Home, 
‘While thy disciples see in thee astounded, 
Embodied now the century to come. 


What thou hast sung, all joys and lamentations, 
Life’s contradictions ever mingled new, 
The harp re-struck, whose thousand voic’d vibrations 
Once Shakespeare woke, once Homer sounded too— 
Dare / translate, in accents strangely sounding, 
All that the many have essayed in vain ? 
Oh, let thy spirit, through my voice resounding, 
Inspire my soul to imitate thy strain ! 


CaroLinE Exiot 
Sr. Louis, Mo., January, 1881. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Committee on Education of the American Social Science Asso-- 
ciation has issued the following circular, with a view to draw the interest 
of parents to the stadia of mental development in their infant children. 
The project originated in the mind of the zealous and active Secretary of 
the committee, Mrs. Talbot, who has already collected a great mass of 


interesting facts, from which we hope to present selections frém time to 
time in this Journal : 


We have been made familiar with the habits of plants and animals from the careful 
investigations which have from time to time been published—the intelligence of animals, 
even, coming in for a due share of attention. One author alone contributes a book of 
one thousand pages upon “ Mind in the Lower Animals,” Recently some educators in 
this country have been quietly thinking that to study the natural development of a 
single child is worth more than a Noah’s Ark full of animals. Little has been done in 
this study, at least little has been recorded. It is certain that a great many mothers 
might contribute observations of their own children’s life and development that might be 

‘at some future time invaluable to the psychologist, In this belief the Education De- 
partment of the American Social Science Association has issued the accompanying 
register, and asks the parents of very young children to interest themselves in the 
subject. 

1. By recognizing the importance of the study of the youngest infants. 

2. By observing the simplest manifestations of their life and movements. 

3. By answering fully and carefully the questions asked in the register. 

4, By a careful record of the signs of development during the coming year, each 
observation to be verified, if possible, by other members of the family. 

5. By interesting their friends in the subject and forwarding the results to the 
secretary. 

6. Above all, by perseverance and exactness in recording these observations 


| 
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From the records of many thousand observers in the next few years it is believed 
that important facts will be gathered of great value to the educator and to the psy- 
chologist. 

FIRST SERIES. 


Register of Physical and Mental Development of (give the baby’s full name). 


Name and occupation of the father? Place and time of father’s birth? of mother’s 
birth? of baby’s birth? Baby’s weight at birth? at three months? at six months? at 
one year? Is baby strong and healthy, or otherwise? At what age did the baby exhibit 
consciousness, and in what manner? At what age did the baby smile? recognize its 
mother? notice its hand? follow a light with its eyes? hold up its head? sit alone on 
the floor? creep? stand by a chair? stand alone? walk alone? hold a plaything when 
put in its hand? reach out and take a plaything? appear to be right- or left-handed ? 
notice pain, as the prick of a pin? show a like or dislike in taste? appear sensible to 
sound? notice the light of a window or turn toward it? fear the heat from stove or 
grate? speak, and what did it say? How many words could it say at one year? at 
eighteen months? at two years ? 

Will the mother have the kindness to carefully answer as many as possible of these 
questions and return this circular, before July 15, 1881, to 


Mrs. Emity Tasor, 
Seeretary of the Education Department of the American Social Science Association, 
66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, 1881. 


PROGRAMME OF THE AMERIOAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, AT SARATOGA 
MEETING OF 1881. 


The Papers invited and the General Order of Business for the Saratoga Meeting of 
1881, so far as can now be announced, appear in the following list. The sessions will 
be held in Putnam Hall, and the head-quarters of the Association will be at the United 
States Hotel, as in former years: 


I. Tue GeneRAL Session. 


Monpay, Serremper 5.—At 8 Pp. M., Opening Address of Way.anp, of 
New Haven. At 9.30 p.m., Reception of members and guests at the United States 
Hotel. 

Turspay, September 6.—At 9 4.M., Report of the GeneraL Secretary. At 9.30 
A.M., Other Reports and Communications. At 8 p.M.,a Paper by Cuartes DupLey 
Warner, Esq., of Hartford, Conn., on American Journalism. 

Wepnespay, SepremBer 7.—At 8 p.M., an Address by Hon. Francis A. WALKER, 
Superintendent of the Census, on Some Results of the Census of 1880, followed by a 
Debate. 

Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 8,—At 8 M., an Address by George Curtis, Esq., 
of New York, on Civil Service Reform in America, followed by « Debate. 


II. Department MEETINGS. 


Turspay, SepremBer 6.—Department of Education—At 10 a.m., Address by the 
Chairman of the Department, Prof. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass. At 11 a.m, a 
Report by the Secretary, Mrs. Exary Tatsor, on the Work of the Department. At 
11.30 a. m., a Paper by Senator Brown, of Georgia, on the Relation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to Common Schools. At 12 M., a Paper by Gen. Joun Earoy, on the question 
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of Education in the Southern States, followed by a Debate. At 1 p. m.,a Paper by Prof. 
G. 8. Hatt, of Cambridge, Mass., on The Religious Training of Children. At4P.M., 
a Debate on the Education of the Deaf, opened by Dr. Epwarp M. Gatiavpet, of 
Washington, D. C. 

Wepnespay, SepremBer 7.—Department of Health.—At 9.30 a.M., an Address by 
the Chairman of the Department, Waiter Caannine, M. D., of Boston. At 10 a.M., a 
Paper on House Drainage, by Epwarp S. Putsrick, Esq., of Boston, followed by a 
Debate. At 11 a.m.,a Paper on The Success of Women as Physicians, by Dr. Em1ty 
Pork, of Boston. At 12 m., a Paper on The Moral Treatment of Incipient Insanity, by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacost, of New York. At 1 p.m., a Report by the Secretary, E. W. 
Cusuine, M. D., of Boston. 

Tuurspay, SepreMBeR 8.—Department of Jurisprudence.—At 10 a.M., a Paper by 
Prof. W. C. Rosryson, LL. D., of the Yale Law School, on the Unification of our Juris- 
prudence. At 11 a.m.,a Debate on the Temperance Question: Hon, P. Emory AL- 
pricu, of Worcester, Mass., will advocate Prohibitory Legislation ; Rev. Leonarp W. 
Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., will advocate a License Law ; Hon. F. W. Brrv, of Walpole, 
Mass., will advocate Unrestricted Traffic. At 12.30 p.m., a Paper on Divorce Legisla- 
tion, by Ex-President T. D. Wootsey, D. D., LL. D., of New Haven. 

Fripay, SEPTEMBER 9.—Department of Social Economy.—At 10 a.m., Address by 
the Chairman of the Department, Prof. W. B. Rogers, of Boston. At 10.30 a, m., Re- 
ports from a Special Committee on Homes for the People, by Ropert Treat Pane, Jr., 
Esq., of Boston, and others, followed by a Debate. At 12 m., Reports from a Special 
Committee on Art in its Relation to the People, followed by a Debate. 

Other announcements will be made later, and some changes in the above order will 
doubtless be made. 

The presence of the members of the Association is invited at the Eighth Annual 
Conference of Chavities, to be held in Boston from the 25th to the 30th of July, 1881. 
Governor Lone, of Massachusetts, will preside at the opening of the Conference and 
several of the Governors of States are expected to be present, as well as delegates from 
a majority of the States and from Canada. The retiring President of the Conference 
(Mr. F. B. Sanporn) will give the annual Address on Monday, July 25, and one of the 
six Standing Committees will report on that day, and on each of the other days of the 
session. The forenoons will be given to these reports and to the debates following, the 
afternoons to visiting institutions of charity and correction in the vicinity of Boston, 
and the evenings to a session for papers and debates. 

Members of Boards of Charities and Prison Commissions are ex officio members of 
the Conference, as well as the delegates appointed to represent States. All persons 
officially connected with public charitable, penal, or reformatory establishments, who 
attend in that capacity, are also members of the Conference; and all persons regularly 
delegated to represent private charitable organizations are admitted as members on 
presenting their credentials. All other persons interested in charitable work are invited 
to be present. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Meditations on The Essence of Christianity, By R. Laird Collier, D.D. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1876. [Contents: (1) The Only God; (2) The Real Christ ; (3) The 
Known Spirit; (4) The Right Religion; (5) The Sure Hell; (6) The True Heaven. 
[The introduction commences: “After reading Feuerbach’s ‘ Essence of Christianity,” 
Buechner’s ‘ Force and Matter,’ and other books of like tendencies, I was led to look 
into my own heart to see if my faith in Christ and Christianity had been either de- 
stroyed or disturbed. I meant to make honest work of it. The forms in which I had 
held the ‘Old Faith’ had in many cases been modified, and in some wholly given up. 
But the ‘things essential,’ the ‘things which remain,’ became more real and more 
dear to me as I disencumbered them of their traditional and conventional phraseology, 
and consented to conform their outward expression with modern consciousness, and 
the original and permanent spirit of Christianity itself.”’] 


The Logic of Chance, an Essay on the Foundations and Prov nce of the Theory of 
Probability, with especial reference to its Logical Bearings and its Application to Moral 
and Social Science. By John Venn, M. A., Fellow and Lecturer in the Moral Sciences, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in 
the University of London. Second edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1876. 

[From the Preface: “Not only, to quote a common but often delusive assurance, 

‘ will ‘no knowledge of mathematics beyond the simple rules of Arithmetic’ be required 
to understand these pages, but it is not intended that any such knowledge should be 
acquired by the process of reading them.” Part I treats of tie Physical Foundations of 
the Science of Probability (chh, I—IV); Part II, of the Logical Superstructure on the 
above Physical Foundations (chh. V—XIV); Part III, of the Various Applications of 
the Theory of Probability (chh. XV—XVIII). (Chapter XV treats of Insurance and 
Gambling.)| 


Bacon versus Shakespeare: A plea for the Defendant. By Thomas D. King, Mon- 
treal, and Rouse’s Point, New York: Lovell Printing and Publishing Co., 1875. [Page 
143: “‘ Bacon being Shakespeare is inconsistent with all precedent and all subsequent 
literary combinations. With the object of helping the reader to form a conclusion, I 
have put in parallel columns a list of authors and their works, and’a list of poets and 
dramatists, in a sort of chronological order, to show at a glance that the poet’s mind is 
of a different stamp or kind to that of the philosopher. 


Ancient, 


Tats, the father of Greek Philosophy. | Homer, the father of poets. 
Socrates and Plato. | Hischylus and Sophocles. 
Archimedes and Aristotle. Pindarus and Anacrecn. 
Pliny and Cicero. | Horace and Catullus. 


Book Notices. 


Modern, 


Roger Bacon, Experimental philosopher. 
Richard Hooker, Ecclesiastical polity. 


Bacon (Lord Verulam), Novum Organum. 


Sir Kenelm Digby, Metaphysician. 
Ralph Cudworth, Intellectual system. 
Thomas The Leviathan. 


Geoffrey Chaucer, Canterbury Tales. 
Edmund Spenser, Faerie Queene. 
William Shakespeare, England’s Dramatist. 
Ben Jonson, Dramatist. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost. 

Hudibras. 


poets, and I feel certain he will come to the conclusion that Bacon never wrote the 
plays and poems of Shakespeare.’’] 


An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham, 
Esq., M. A., Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and late of Queen’s College, Oxford. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1876. [‘ The First Edition of this work was printed in the year 
1780, and first published in 1789. The present edition is a careful reprint of ‘A New 
Edition, corrected by the Author,’ which was published in 1823.” Publisher’s note. 
Page I: ‘“‘ Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign masters, 
pain and pleasure. It:is for them alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to 
determine what we shall do. On the one hand the standard of right and wrong, on 
the other the chain of causes and effects, are fastened to their throne. They govern us 
in all we do, in all we say, in all we think; every effort we can make to throw off our 
subjection will serve but to demonstrate and confirm it. In words a man may pretend 
to abjure their empire; but in reality he will remain subject to it all the while. The 


principle of utility recognizes this subjection, and assumes it for the foundation of that 
system the object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity by the Lands of reason and 
law, Systems which attempt to question it deal in sounds instead of sense, in caprices 


instead of reason, in darkness instead of light. By utility is meant that prop- 
erty in any object whereby it tends to produce benefit, advantage, pleasure, good, or 
happiness (all this in the present case comes to the same thing), or (what comes again 
to the same thing), to prevent the happening of mischief, pain, evil, or unhappiness to 
the party whose interest is considered ; if that party be the community in general, then 
the happiness of the community; if a particular individual, then the happiness of that 
individual.” 


Emmanuel, ou La Discipline de ’Esprit. Discours philosophique par Jean Wallon. 
Paris, G. Charpentier, Editeur. 1877. [Contents (translated): (1) Of truth in gen- 
eral; (2) Of man and his faculties, or the three temporal forms of the soul; (8) Of the 
True and of the understanding which is the totality of our ideas acquired or received ; 
(4) Of the Good and of the Will, whose determinations are always present ; (5) Of the 
Beautiful and of Love, which is the consciousness of anticipation of some future state ; 
(6) Of the Soul and of Religion, whose object it is to restore daily the unity of our Being 
which we constantly destroy; To young men; The truth. ] 


Philosophische Schriften von Dr. Franz Hoffmann, ord. prof. an der Universitaet 
Wuerzburg, etc. Vierter Band. Erlangen. Verlag von Andreas Deichert, 1877. [Con- 
taining sixty-two short articles, mostly book notices, averaging about eight pages each, 
being reprints of the author’s critiques of the philosophical literature appearing in the 
years 1861-1871.] 
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Theorie du Fatalisme (Essai de Philosophie Materialiste) par B. Conta, Professeur de 
droit civil 4 Université de Jassy. Bruxelles et Paris: Germer Bailliére Libraire. 
1877. [Contents (translated): (1) chapter I, physical and physiological phenomena ; 
chapter II, social ph historical and statistical facts; chapter III, psycholog- 
ical phenomena; (a) nature and seat of the soul, (b) teachings of physiology, (e) the 
author’s hypotheses, (d) faculties of the soul, (e) dreams, (f) generalizations and résumé ; 
chapter IV, practical value of the theory of fatalism. Page 12, (translated): “ Statis- 
tics furnish us the most convincing proofs of the existence of fate in the domain of so- 
cial phenomena.” Page 23: ‘‘In the present state of the positive sciences, it can be 
proved that there exists in the universe—so far as we can know—no other substance 
than matter. On the one hand experience proves that there exists nothing in the 
world without properties. Properties of matter come under the generic designation of 
force. Hence there is no matter without force, and no force without matter. In virtue 
of its properties, matter changes continually, but not at a uniform rate of motion. It_ 
varies conformably to the law of universal undulation (the author’s work, ‘Theorie de 
Vondulation universelle,’ is referred to), and there arises a metamorphosis of matter 
which assumes an infinity of transitory forms in time and space.” ] 


Books Received. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, Critical, from Hutcheson to 
Hamilton. By James McCosh, LL. D., D. D., President of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1875. 


The Literary World. Boston, May 22, 1880. (Containing contributions in prose 
and verse on the occasion of Emerson’s seventy-seventh birthday, thirty or more emi- 
nent literary persons taking part in this worthy undertaking.) 


Gage’s Mathematical Series: The Teacher’s Hand-Book of Algebra; containing 
Methods, Solutions, and Exercises illustrating the Latest and Best Treatment of the 
Elements of Algebra, By J. A. McLellan, M. A., LL. D., High-School Inspector for 
Ontario. Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co. 1879. 


The Ultimate Generalization: An Effort in the Philosophy of Science. New York: 
Charles P. Somerby. 1876. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy : A Text-Book for High-Schools and Academies, By 
Elroy M. Avery, Ph. M., Principal of the East High School, Cleveland, Ohio. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1878. 


The Public Library and the Common Schools: Three Papers on Educational Topics. 
By Charles F, Adams, Jr. (Containing: I, The Public Library and the Public Schools; 
II. Fiction in Public Libraries, and Educational Catalogues ; III. The New Departure 
in the Common Schools of Quincy. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1879. Pp. 1-51. 


Outlines of Etymology. By S. 8S. Haldeman, LL. D., M.N.A.S. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


Love or Fame, and Other Poems, By Fannie Isabelle Sherrick, St. Louis: W. S. 
Brvan, Publisher. 1880. 


Oddments of Andean Diplomacy, and Other Oddments, including a Proposition for a 
Double-Track Steel Railway from the Westerly Shores of Hudson Bay to the Midway 
Margin of the Strait of Magellan, etc. By Hinton Rowan Helper. St. Louis: W. S. 
Bryan, Publisher. 1879. 

Shakespeare: A Biographic, Asthetic Study. By George H. Calvert. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, Publishers, 1879. 


Art-Life, and Other Poems, By Benjamin Hathaway. (Second thousand, revised.) 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1878. 

The Child’s Catechism of Common Things. By John D. Champlin, Jr., late Associate 
Editor of the “ American Cyclopedia.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1879. 
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Thirteen Papers in Support of Mr. Helper’s Scheme for constructing a ‘Longitudinal, 
Double-Track Steel Railway through North and Central and South America. St. Louis: 
Wn. S. Bryan, Publisher. 1880, Pp. 1-24. 


Il Positivismo e il Razionalismo ossia Missione della Scienza in questo ultimo De- 
cennio 1870-’80 pel Sac. Antonio Maugeri M. 0. (Prof. di Filosofia razionale in questa 
R. Universita.) Catania: Tipografia Nazionale di A. Elia. 1880. , 


Alcohol in Health and Disease. By R. M. Bucke, M. D., Medical Superintendent of 
the Asylum for the Insane, London, Ontario. Price, 10 cents. London, Ontario : 
William Bryce. 1880. Pp. 1-28. 


History of the Christian Religion to the Year Two Hundred. By Charles B. Waite, 
A.M. Chicago: C. V. Waite & Co. 1881. 


Sein und Erkennen. Eine fundamental-philosophische Untersuchung von Dr. Jul. 
Bergmann (ord. Prof. Phil. an der Universitaet zu Marburg). Berlin: Ernst Siegfried 
Mittler und Sohn. 1880. Pp. 1-191. 


The Centennial Outlook in Education: Address at the Nashville Teachers’ Centen- 
nial, May 7, 1880. By Professor Edward S. Joynes, of the University of Tennessee. 
Pp. 1-8. 


Address of Superintendent A. P. Marble, Worcester, Massachusetts. (Reprint from 
the “ Pittsfield Sun” of June 9, 1880.) ‘‘ Kearneyism in Education, or Public Schools 
and their Critics.” Pp. 1-10. 


Topics of the Day: A Bulletin published for the Use of the Public Schools of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. (Giving a concise summary of the news of the day and an 
intelligent explanation of its significance. Designed to make pupils familiar with the 
leading topics discussed in the daily newspapers.) Pp. 1-6. 


Excelsior Songs and Poems. By Robert Sinnickson. Published by the Author, and 
for sale by Alpaugh & Thompson, Trenton, New Jersey. 1880. Pp. 1-20. 


The Principles of Psychology. By John Bascom, Author of “ Philosophy of Rhet- 
oric,” “ Asthetics,” “ Philosophy of English Literature,” and “ Philosophy of Reli- 
gion.” New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 


Two Papers on Academic Degrees: I. On the Regulation and Control of the Degree- 
conferring Power ; II. On the Origin and Significancy of Academic Degrees. By Fred- 
erick A. P. Barnard, LL. D., M. N. A.S., President of Columbia College, New York City. 
New York: Macgowan & Slipper, 30 Beekman St. 1880. Pp. 1-34. 


Minerva: A Monthly Review. Edited by Pericles Tzikos, Rome, Italy, (A monthly 
magazine in Rome, published in the English language, and edited by a Greek !) 

The Younger Edda: also called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose Edda. An English 
Version of the Foreword; The Fooling of Gylfe, the Afterword; Brage’s Talk, the 
Afterword to Brage’s Talk, and the Important Passages in the Poetical Diction, with 
an Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Index. By Rasmus B. Anderson, Professor 
of the Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
&Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle. Compiled by Edwin Wallace, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Second and Considerably Enlarged Edition. 
Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 1880. Pp. 1-70. 
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First Principles of Political Economy concisely presented for the use of classes in 
High Schools and Academies. By Aaron L. Chapin, D. D., President of Beloit College. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1880. 


Literary Art. A Conversation between a Painter, a Poet, and a Philosopher. By 
John Albee. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 


Arnold of Rugby. An Essay by Miss Grace C. Bibb, Professor of Pedagogics in the 
State University at Columbia, Missouri. Pp. 1-21. 


On the Philosophy of Kant. By Robert Adamson, M. A., Professor of Logic, Owens 
College, Manchester, England. (Shaw Fellowship Lectures—1879. ) Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1879. 


Certain Men of Mark: Studies of Living Celebrities. By iii Makepeace Towle. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. (The Celebrities include Gladstone, Bismarck, Gam- 
betta, Beaconsfield, Castelar, Victor Hugo, John Bright, and the Emperors Alexander 
of Russia, William of Germany, and Francis Joseph of Austria.) 


Grundzuege der Societiits Philosophie: Ideen ueber Recht, Staat, Gesellschaft und 
Kirche von Franz von Baader. Mit Anmerkungen und Erliuterungen. Von Professor 
Dr. Franz Hoffmann, Zweite verbesserte und erweiterte Auflage. Wiirzburg: A. Stu- 
ber’s Buchhandlung. 1865. Pp. 1-208. 


Des Systems der Philosophie als Exacter Wissenschaft. Vierter Theil enthaltend 
die Philosophie der Geschichte. Von C. L. Michelet. Erste Abtheilung: Die Urwelt, 
der Orient, Griechenland, Zweite Abtheilung ; Rom, das Christliche Europa, America, 
die Nachwelt. Berlin: Nicolaische Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1881. (Each part consti- 
tutes a single volume.) 


The American Journal of Science and Arts. Third Series. Article LX. On the 
Transmission of Sensation and Volition through the Nerves. Contribution from the 
Physical Laboratory of the Cornell University. By M. M. Garver, B. S., Professor of 
Natural Seience in Mercersburg College, Pennsylvania. (Reprint from the “ Am. Jour. 
Sci.” for June, 1878.) 


The Legal Aspects of Partial Moral Mania. By Ernest Howard Crosby, A. M., LL. B., 
Counsellor at Law. (Read before the Medico-Legal Society of the City of New York, 
December 3, 1879. Reprint from the Bulletin of the Society.) Pp. 1-14. 


Era Nova, Revista do Movimento Contemporaneo Dirigida. Por Theophilo Braga e 
Teixeira Bastos, Proprietario-gerente Antonio Furtado. No.1, Anno I, Julho, 1880. 
Lisboa: Escriptorio da ‘‘ Era Nova.” (Contents of this First Number: (1) Popular 
Portuguese Books by Th. Braga; (2) On the Creation of Man, by T. Bastos; (3) The 
Over-Excitation of Cerebral Activity, by Silva Graca; (4) Poem by Alexandre da Con- 
ceig&o ; (5) Bibliography.) 


The Causes which produce the Great. Prevailing Winds and Ocean Currents, and 
Their Effects on Climate. By C. A.M. Taber. Boston: David Clapp & Sons. 1881. 
Pp. 1-54. 


Rules and Regulations of the Female Normal School at Tokio, Japan. (The pam- 
’ phlet is wholly in Japanese. Its sender is the Vice-Minister of Education, Tanaka Fuji- 
maro, who visited and thoroughly inspected our educational establishments in 1876, 
and has shown great ability in all his undertakings for the benefit of education in Japan.) 
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Grundzuege der Philosophie des Nicolaus Cusanus, Mit Besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Lehre vom Erkennen. Von Dr. Richard Falckenberg, Privatdocent der Phi- 
losophie an der Universitaet Jena. Breslau: Verlag von Wilhelm Koebner. 1880. Pp. 
1-161. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. October, 1872. Article VI. 
Outlines of J. A. Dorner’s System of Theology, translated by G.S. Hall, A. M., New 
York. 

Yellow Fever; Nature and Epidemic Character caused by Meteorological Influences ; 
verified by the Epidemics of Shreveport and Memphis in 1873, by that of Savannah in 
1876, by the Great Epidemic of the Mississippi Valley in 1878, and by the one in 
Memphis in 1879. By C. Spinzig, M.D. St. Louis, Missouri, 1880. For sale by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. Pp. 1-204. 


Who planned the Tennessee Campaign of 1862? or, Anna Ella Carroll vs, Ulysses S. 
Grant: A Few Generally Unknown Facts in Regard to our Civil War. By Matilda 
Joslyn Gage. (National citizen tract No.1.) |B. F. Wade, Chairman of the Military 
Committee of the United States Senate, wrote, February 28, 1872: “... It came to 
my knewledge that the expedition that was preparing . . . to descend the Mississippi 
River was abandoned, and the Tennessee expedition was adopted by the Government in 
pursuance of information and a plan presented to the Secretary of War, I think in the 
latter part of November, 1861, by Miss Carroll. . . . The transfer of the armies from 
Cairo and the northern part of Kentucky to the Memphis & Charleston Railroad was 
her conception, and was afterward carried out generally, and very much in detail, ac- 
cording to her suggestions, .. .” Pp. 1-16. 


Grundragen af Emanuel Hvalgrens Filosofiska System. Géteborg. 1879. [See 
“ Jour. Spec. Phil.,” Vol. VIII, July, 1875, p. 285; and Vol. XII, January, 1878, p. 92.] 
Pp. 1-84. 

Shall we have Free High Schools? By E. R. Sill. San Francisco: The California 
Publishing Company. 1881. Pp. 1-8. 

The Philosophy of the Sciences, or a Classified Scheme of Knowledge, arranged with 
Reference to Right Methods of Instruction. By J. M. Long, A.M. Chilicothe, Missouri. 
1879. Pp. 1-11. 


The Philosopher’s Stone. A Lecture by General N. B. Buford. Delivered before the 
Philosophical Society of Chicago. Chicago: George W. Spencer. 1880. Pp. 1-24. 

Echoes from Mist-Land ; or, the Nibelungen Lay revealed to Lovers of Romance and 
Chivalry, By Auber Forestier. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1880. 


The Platonist. Edited and Published by Thomas M. Johnson, Osceola, St. Clair 
County, Missouri. A monthly periodical devoted chiefly to the dissemination of the 
Platonic philosophy in all its phases. Pp. 1-16. $2 perannum, [Contents of No. I: 
{1) Short Sentences from Platonists and Pythagoreans ; (2) Editorials ; (3) The Nature 
and Destiny of the Human Soul; (4) The Spectator of the Mysteries. By Alexander 
Wilder; (5) Philosophic Caste. By Dr. H. K. Jones; (6) ‘That Intelligibles are not 
External to the Mind,” and “ Concerning the Good.” Translated from the 5th Book of 
5th Ennead of Plotinus by Thomas M. Johnson; (7) Life of Plato; (8) The Concord 
School of Philosophy ; (9) Platonic Demonstration of the Immortality of the Soul. 
Reprinted from Thomas Taylor’s translation ; (10) General Introduction to the Philoso- 
phy and Writings of Plato. Reprinted from Thomas Taylor ; (11) The Phedrus of 
Plato; (12) Archytas on Wisdom, translation, reprinted.] 
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Dr. Hans Vaihinger’s Kant-Commentar. [Some advance sheets of his great work 
on Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason.” It begins with a general introduction on the 
historical and actual significance of the “‘ Critique of Pure Reason,” and a general sur- 
vey of Kantian literature. Specially valuable are the tables showing the writers on 
the subject, classified so as to show in one column the commentators and historians of 
the movement, and in the second column the opponents, the adherents of the system 
of Kant being subclassified as German and foreign, and as full adherents or purtial ad- 
herents (halbe Anhiinger), the opponents being subclassified as native and foreign, and 
as dogmatists or empiricists. Far more valuable is the survey of the most important 
writings in elucidation of Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason,” divided into three periods, 
and with complete references to the particular works in which they are to be found, 
and with briefly expressed judgments on their character. A special introduction follows 
on the standpoints of dogmatism, scepticism, and criticism. The work will be com- 
pleted in four or five volumes, the first volume being ready by the latter part of sum- 
mer, 1881, and will form a complete historical commentary—a sort of “ variorum ”— 
gleaning from all that has been done in the century of the existence of the greatest 
work of Kant.] 

The Public-School System a Failure: A Reply to Richard Grant White. A paper 
read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, December, 1880. By B. F. 
Tweed. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. Price, 10 cents. Pp. 1-15. 

Secretary Schurz. Reply of the Boston Committee. Governor John D. Long, Chair- 
man. Misrepresentations corrected and important facts presented. Boston: Frank 
Wood. 1880. Pp, 1-21. 

Western Men Defended. Speech of Mr. T. H. Tibbles in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Massachusetts, December, 1880. The treatment of the Indians. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., Publishers. 1880, Pp. 1-8. 

The Spell-Bound Fiddler: A Norse Romance. By Kristofer Janson. Translated 
from the otiginal by Auber Forestier, with an introduction by Rasmus B. Anderson. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1880, 

A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. 1878. [Volume XIII of Truebner’s “ English and Foreign Philosophical Library.”’] 

Lectures on Teaching: Delivered in the University of Cambridge during the Lent 
Term, 1880. By J. G. 0. Fitch, M. A., Assistant Commissioner to the late Endowed- 
Schools Commission, and one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1881. 

The Waverley Dictionary : An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Characters in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis of each Character, and 
Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Uo. 
1879, 


Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures: Studies in Comparative Mythology. By Laura 
Elizabeth Poor. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880, 


Unscientific Materialism. A criticism of Tyndall’s “ Fragments of Science.” Fifth 
edition. An article from the “ International Review” of January, 1879. By S. H. 
Wilder. New York, 1881. Pp. 1-16. 

Sanitary Rewards and Punishments. A paper read January 7, 1880, before the 
Sanitary Convention at Detroit, Michigan. By Henry W. Lord, Secretary Michigan 
State Board of Charities and Corrections. Pp. 1-8. 
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Penal and Prison Discipline. A paper read on Wednesday evening, June 30, 1880, 
before the National Conference of Charities and Corrections at Cleveland, at the seventh 
anoual session. By Henry W. Lord, of Detroit, Michigan. Lansing, Michigan: W. S. 
George & Co. 1880. Pp. 1-18. 


A Talk about Swedenborg. By Frank Sewell, President of Urbana University, Ur- 
bana, Ohio. New York: New Church Board of Publication, 20 Cooper Union. Pp. 1-34. 


Tokio Kaisei Gakko: Imperial University of Tokio, Tokio, Japan. The Calendar for 
1875. [Containing a history of the institution, regulations, and schedules of the course 
of study, besides the usual matter.] Pp. 1-176. 


The Beautiful and the Sublime: An Analysis of these Emotions and a Determination 
of the Objectivity of Beauty. By John Steinfort Kedney. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1880. 


Panola: A Tale of Louisiana. By Mrs, Sarah A. Dorsey. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. 1877. 


The Fasti of Ovid. Edited, with notes and indices, by G. H. Hallam, M. A., late Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co, 1881. 

Christian Civilization: With Special Reference to India. By William Cunningham, 
M. A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 

The Churches of Asia: A Methodical Sketch of the Second Century, By William 
Cunningham, M. A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 

Les Maladies de la Mémoire. Par Th. Ribot, directeur de la Revue Philosophique. 
Paris. Librairie Germer Baillldre et Cie. 1881. Pp. 1-169. 

The English Poets. Selections with critical introductions by various writers, and a 
general introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphrey Ward, M. A., 
late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Vol. I, Chaucer to Donne. Vol. II, Ben 
Jonson to Dryden. Vol. III, Addison to Blake. Vol. IV, Wordsworth to Dobell. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 

Epicureanism. By William Wallace, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxtord, LL. D., St. Andrews. [Being volume of the series of the “Chief Ancient 
Pbilosophers.”] Published under the direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education appointed by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, Loudon, 
New York: Pott, Young & Co. 1880. 

Rodgers’ “ Bird’s-Eye Views.” A Business Man’s Sheet of Ready Information, for 
Use in Letter-Writing. Published by L. H. Rodgers, Successor to the American Mani- 
fold Writing-Paper Co., 75 Maiden Lane, New York City. One Large Sheet. Price, 
25 cents. 

The Western Magazine. Devoted to the Intellectual Progress of the West. ‘Edited 
by Mrs. Helen Ekin Sarrett. Chicago, Illinois. 1880. 

Vier Grundfragen. Von A. Spir. Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von J. G. Findel. 
1880. Pp. 1-106. 

Ontology. By Emanuel Swedenborg. From a Photo-Lithographic Copy of the 
Original Latin Manuscript still preserved in the Library of the Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, Translated by Philip B, Cabell, A. M., Professor of Ancient Languages in 
Urbana University, Ohio. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1880. Pp. 1-40 
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On the Complexity of Causes: An Address read before the Department of Higher 
Instruction of the National Educational Association, at Chautauqua, 1880, by Eli T. 
Tappan, President of the Department. Pp. 1-7. 


The Solar Illumination of the Solar System. A Treatise in Popular Language on the 
Law and Theory of the Inverse Squares; being an Analysis of the Two Received 
Laws relating to the Diminution of Light by Distance, wherein it is shown that, accord- 
ing to undisputed facts of nature and of science, the solar illumination is equal 
throughout the whole system, and the Law of the Inverse Squares for Light physically 
impossible. To which is added the prospectus for a prize of fifty guineas offered 
for disproof of the scientific facts here for the first time indicated. Also an Appendix 
of Extracts from the Writings of Professional Men. By Collyns Simon, Hon., LL.D. 
Edin. Williams & Norgate. London. 1879. 


Three Addresses on Emanuel Swedenborg as a Scientist, Philosopher, and Theologian. 
Delivered at the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Ohio Association of the New 
Church, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sunday Evening, October 10, 1880. New York: E. H. 
Swinney. 1880. Pp. 1-40. 


The Dental Jairus: A Monthly Journal of Dental Science. Edited by W. 0. Thrail- 
kill, D. D. S. Sacraniento, California. December, 1880. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Leeds Public Library, 1879-80. Established in 1868 
under the Act of 1855. Leeds, England: James Yates, Public Librarian. 1880. Pp. 1-18. 


The Western Farmer of America. By Augustus Mongredien. London, Paris, and 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 1880. Pp. 1-30. [Advocating a reduction 
in the tariff of the United States.] 


_ John Swinton’s Travels. Current Views and Notes of Forty Days in France and 
England. By John Swinton. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 1880. Pp. 1-46. 


” Fragments of Christian History to the Foundation of the Holy Roman Empire. By 
Joseph Henry Allen, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 


Moral Causation ; or Notes on Mr. Mill’s Notes to the Chapter on “ Freedom” in the 
third edition of his ‘‘ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” By Patrick 
Proctor Alexander, M. A., Author of “ Mill and Carlyle,” etc. Second Edition, Revised 
and Extended. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1875. 

Boston Monday Lectures, 1880-’81. Christ and Modern Thought. With a Prelim- 
inary Lecture on the Methods of meeting Modern Unbelief. By Joseph Cook. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1881. 

Great Citizens of France. Victor Hugo: His Life and Works. From the French of 
Alfred Barbou. By Frances A. Shaw. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1881. 


The Poetry of the Future. By Walt Whitman. (Reprint from the “ North Ameri- 
can Review ” for February, 1881.) Pp. 1-15. 


La Science Sociale Contemporaine. Par Alfred Fouillée. Paris: Librairie Hachette 
et Cie. 1880. 


The School of Life. By William Rounseville Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1881. 


Zwei Individualisten der Schopenhauer’schen Schule. Von O. Plumacher. Wien: 
Verlag von L. Rosner. 1881. Pp. 1-112. 
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Aus dem Tagebuche eines Philosophen. Von L. B. Hellenbach. Wien: Verlag von 
L. Rosner. 1881. 

Philosophy of Religion. A Review of Principal Caird’s Work. By Professor W. 
H. Wynn, Ph.D., Iowa State Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. (Reprint from the 
“ Lutheran Quarterly,” January, 1881.) Gettysburg: J. E. Wibble. 1881. Pp. 1-27. 

Jahresbericht iiber die KGnigl. Studiensanstalt in Speier fiir das Studienjahr 1879-80. 
Mit einem Programme: Die Ursachen der Modernen Reformversuche auf dem Gebiete 
der Logik. Von Professor Dr. Leonhard Rabus, [The essay on logic contains twenty- 
five pages and discusses: (a4) The Reciprocal Influence of Logic upon Other Prov- 
inces; (6) The Influence of Philosophy upon Logic; (c) The Real Value of Logic.] 

Universal Necessity: A Philosophical Necessity. By Werner A. Stille, Ph.D. St. 
Louis, Missouri: C. Witter. 1881. Pp. 1-35. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems Illustrating Old Truths. By the Rev. J. Long, 
Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. London: Truebner & Co. 1881. 
(A volume published in “ Truebner’s Oriental Series.”’) 


Hindu Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An Exposition of 
the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya and Vaiseshika Systems. 
By John Davies, M. A. (Cantab.), Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. London: 
Truebner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1881. (A volume of “ Truebner’s Oriental Series.”’) 

Aspects of German Culture. By Granville Stanley Hall, Ph. D., Harvard University. 
Lecturer on Contemporary German Philosophers and on Pedagogy. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co, - 1881. 

The Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Translated by F. H. Peters, M. A., Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881. 

Edgar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings. By Richard Heath. With Portraits, 
Illustrations, and an Autographic Letter. London: Truebner & Co. 1881. (Being 
volume XIV of “‘ The English and Foreign Philosophical Library.) 

Scotch Sermons, 1880. [Containing Sermons by the reverend gentlemen Jobn 
Caird, D. D., John Cunningham, D. D., D. J. Ferguson, B.D., William Knight, LL. D., 
William Mackintosh, D. D., William Leckie McFarlan, Allan Menzies, B. D., James 
Nicoll, Thomas Rain, M. A., Adam Semple, B. D., John Stevenson, Patrick Stevenson, 
and Robert Herbert Story, D.D.] New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 

The Republic of God. An Institute of Theology. By Elisha Mulford, LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1881. 

Faith and Freedom, By Stopford A. Brooke. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1881. 

Kant and His English Critics, A Comparison of Critical and Empirical Philosophy. 
By John Watson, M. A., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy in Queens University, King- 
ston, Canada. Glasgow: James Maclehose, Publisher to the University. 1881. 

The Contemporary Review, November, 1880. Article No. 8, ‘‘The Future of the 
Canadian Dominion.” By William Clarke, M. A., of Cambridge, England. London, 1880. 

Commensuration: Groundwork of Classification. With a Panorama of Evolution, 
and an Exposition of Darwinism and Theology conciliated. (An abstract of the com- 
mensurational system.) By Charles De Medici. New York. 1880. Pp. 1-41, quarto. 
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